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PREFACE 


THESE brief papers are not full disquisi- 
tions; they are rather suggestions. As origi- 
nally written, they were fitted to the limits of 
magazine publication, the treatment of their 
subjects only attempted as time and space 
available for simple letters might allow. 

In revising, they have been more or less 
filled out and extended; but even so are by 
-no means offered now as exhaustive essays. 

It is hoped that they may convey something 
of real fresh thought to those who will think 
further and make wider application for them- 
selves. 

While the “ Letters to Girl Friends” were 
being issued in the columns of the “ Ladies’ 
Home Journal,” another series was contrib- 
uted to that periodical by different succes- 
sive writers, upon the given topic of “The 
Man,” or “ The Woman,” respectively, “ Who 
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Most Influenced Me.” For this I was asked 
to furnish a number, and did so by sending 
the article which I have placed first in this 
volume ; feeling it a peculiarly fitting intro- 
ductory to any kindly counsel I might offer 
to young women. 

It is but a very simple recording word of 
one who influenced the life of girls in every 
best direction, and for many years exerted a 
gracious power that sent forth into the world 
a large representation of high womanhood. 

Anything that I can say is in great degree 
passed-on from him. I therefore present my 
little book in modest tribute to the name and 
memory of 


GrorGE B. Emerson, 


for the acceptance of his surviving old pupils, 
and —in the happy phrase of one of these, 
used of her own children —his grand-pupils 
and great-grand-pupils. 

ADELINE D. TRAIN WHITNEY. 
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FRIENDLY LETTERS TO GIRL 
FRIENDS 


i. 


MY GIRLHOOD’S FRIEND: 


“THE MAN WHO MOST INFLUENCED ME.” 


How can a woman write about that? How 
can anybody write about it? These were the 
questions that confronted and opposed the 
proposition to furnish a contribution for a 
symposium on this given subject. 

How deep and intimate — how personal — 
must the revelation be? Or how far back 
must it go, when one comes to think of it? In 
all history, in all thought, what hero-worship, 
what opening of truth through master-minds, 
what spirit-contact has done most for me? Is 
that the question ? 

Must I answer it with the name of Moses, 
or David, or St. John, or St. Paul, — refrain- 
ing reverently from the Name above every 
name, in which, under differing dispensations, 
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these all said their great words and did their 
great work ? 

Or may we treat the matter more literally, 
circumstantially ; tracing back through or- 
dered event and antecedent personalities to 
that which started a line of cause and conse- 
quence that has resulted in all the environ- 
ment of place, relation, tendency, incentive, to 
which may be referred one’s making? This 
would lead back through parentage, through 
national story and framing of condition, through 
Puritan ancestry, —ah, where not? And at 
what man, among what men, should one stop ? 

Or will it do to be content with a nearer in- 
fluence, — one even of our own day, — through 
which, as through that of the former prophets, 
saints, and heroes, has come, by act, character, 
or teaching, the decisive or formative power 
of one’s most real life? 

Perhaps, speaking practically and in- 
clusively, and to make a point somewhere, I 
might say that really the man who did most 
to settle what my trend of life should be, was 
the first of the family into which I was after- 
ward born, who crossed the Atlantic some 
time in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
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I believe, and pitched his tent among the Col- 
onists in Massachusetts. How else should I 
ever have found my own surroundings, and 
taken up my foreordained threads of con- 
nection, and been me? How otherwise should 
I ever have come across the person or persons 
who most directly controlled my thought, won 
my sympathies, shaped my wishes, inspired 
my aims? I am thoroughly grateful to that 
great, or great-great grandfather, that he came, 
— with his two inevitable brothers, — and that 
all three settled in Watertown, eight miles 
from Boston. I am very glad that his descend- 
ants naturally gravitated —or slid over the 
spokes — to that pivot of the New England 
wheel, which has since centralized to itself so 
much of the universal system of things that it 
has been breveted “ Hub,” with emphatic pre- 
fix of the definite article. Yet even this is 
too remote, | am well aware, for the present 
purpose. 

Weare to go back, I take it to be in- 
tended, only so far as consciousness and mem- 


ory reach; but I think that even so, many of 
us must go farther than the recent salient 
points, where these at first glance most readily 
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arrest themselves, saying, “‘ Here was one who 
in act, in written or spoken thought, in per- 
sonal knowledge, in chosen companionship, 
counsel, help, example, has been of highest, 
deepest, greatest, dearest esteem and value to 
you.” I think behind all that seems to have 
been most critical, as separate influence, in 
our experience, or most vital in our associa- 
tion, has been something or somebody because 
of which or whom the later influence had 
force ; somebody who first put into our hands 
a key to things, a test of values, who opened 
or trained understanding, directed shoice, fixed 
standards, became an authority to us. Because 
of whom, whether we knew it all the while 
or not, we have reverenced, desired, loved, 
accepted or discarded in ourselves or in the 
world, as we have done, and become what we 
have become, instead of a different thing, 
better or worse, that we might have been. 

This being understood, I retrace the years 
for more than half a century to pause before a 
noble and beloved memory and declare, * This 
was the man.” 


It was upon a beautiful morning in 


the early spring of my thirteenth year that I 
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walked with quick steps and an eager, if 
slightly trepid heart, across Boston Common 
from the Spruce Street entrance through the 
old wooden fence, to the Tremont Street mall 
opposite Temple Place, and over into the quiet, 
distinguished little ‘* no-thoroughfare ” that the 
place then was (I think I have since bought 
bonnets on the very spot where my brain-fur- 
nishing seriously began), along its left side to 
a passage midway down, opening between the 
dwelling-houses and giving rear access to two 
of them; up the uncarpeted stairways leading 
from story to story of the nearer building, and 
landing me at the doors of a suite of upper 
rooms in which some fifty or sixty young girls 
were assembling for morning school. 

I think it was significant that home and 
school were always, as I knew them, under 
one roof, with the man who taught there. At 
this very time he was already building his new, 
beautiful house on Pemberton Hill, where the 
pleasant Square was just laid out and a few 
fine residences were growing up in a chosen 
retirement, now entirely reversed by the bustle 
of business and law offices ; and the twin door- 
ways with their separate flights of steps led 
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into the new home in which he almost ended 
his days, and up to the spacious classrooms 
over all, where so many school days were 
finished. 

Entering, however, on that long-ago morn- 
ing, the Temple Place rooms, I was shown to 
a desk in the larger, opposite the door in a 
row against the wall, extending from the right 
of the teacher’s dais to the open entrance of a 
recitation room. ‘The body of the school was 
in lengthwise ranks facing the dais. Some- 
how, I felt especially under the wing and over- 
sight of him who presently took his chair upon 
the platform and sent a keen, searching, kindly 
glance around upon the bright young faces 
turned to his, and pleasantly lingering for a 
brief instant, I thought, upon our little right- 
hand line of new recruits. 

The seats were not the best in the 
schoolroom; on the contrary, they were in 
the darkest corner, and fronted, as I have 
said, the wall; the older scholars had their 
chosen places, but mine never seemed dark nor 
uncomfortable while I held it. That bright, 
keen, intellectual, spiritual countenance, that 
dignity of presence, were close by ; they began 
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their instant work with me from the first; 
every word, every look and act, afterward con- 
firmed, continued it. I was under the eye and 
within the speech of the man who gave the 
strongest, farthest-reaching single influence 
into my life. I was one of the happy scholars 
of Mr. George B. Emerson. 

Long years afterward, when I was a busy 
wife and mother, I said to him one day, ‘“ Oh, 
how I should like to be at school again! 
When the babies are all grown up, won’t you 
take us back, Mr. Emerson?” To which, with 
his inimitable smile, he answered, “ If you will 
come and bring all the other old ladies, yes! ” 
Somehow I think if it is true that “the life to 
come will be greatly made up from all that 
has been best to us in the past,” we shall have 
him once more to teach us,— when we are 
young again ! 

The very first work we were set to, 
and the exclusive thoroughness of it, were in- 
stance and indication of Mr. Emerson’s whole 
method and purpose with us. It was the lay- 
ing of foundation. No scholar took up any 
other study until she had mastered the prin- 
ciples of the Latin grammar, — had committed 
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to memory declensions, conjugations, rules. A 
marked copy was put into the beginner’s hands, 
and she was to learn, with whatever expedi- 
tion she might, all that was so laid out for her ; 
having the privilege of a special recitation 
whenever a recitation room door stood open 
between classes. The first zeal and ambition 
of a pupil were thus enlisted to make most en- 
tirely her own that which lay at the source of 
language for her, and would render her own 
tongue, in which she was to study other things, 
clear in its relations, rich in its significance. 
I have thanked my teacher all my life for 
this singleness and stringency of treatment. 
It reached farther than the supply of weapons 
for an educational campaign from the great 
arsenal of words. It gave me the key-prin- 
ciple of success in any work. It began the 
habit, later developed, of making complete, 
exact beginnings. It stood me in stead, I see 
now, even to the ordering of a house-cleaning, 
the fitting of a garment, the preparatory pro- 
cesses of cookery, or for one of those removals, 
three of which, without the principle, are 
equal to the disaster of a fire. 

Mr. Emerson was a great deal more 
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desirous to give us principles, and impulses 
toward the best, than to perfect us in any tech- 
nical acquirement. He always said, “ Your 
education will not be completed here. It will 
go on all your lives. If I can give it good 
direction, it is the best that I can do for you, — 
the best that any human being can do.” 

He dealt from principles as well as with 
them. It was always the truth—the right 
itself — by which he governed us. He made 
us see that, and let it judge and control us, as 
far as we would consent. I do not remember 
a single instance in which he manifested a 
personal displeasure or vexation ; it was always 
the right thing or the wrong thing, apart from 
gratification or annoyance to himself, which 
was of consequence. Yet to see in his face — 
the sympathy, the bright, affectionate approval, 
or the noble sorrow of a higher soul for the 
error of a lower one, was reward enough for 
the doing of the one; was punishment, indeed, 
for any lapse into the other. 

No unworthiness, no foolishness, could stand 
before him. And yet he had the quickest, 
most genial readiness, to enter into our first 
intelligences with us, to be impressed with our 
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small, young impressions. Serious as he was, 
he had a fine subtle sense of the humorous, 
the playful. It would be a poor joke indeed 
that would not call a kindly merriment into 
his eyes; at which he would not laugh that 
silent, inward laugh which only illumined his 
face and sent a gentle vibration through his 
shoulders; even a reproof, if not for weighty 
cause, was often turned away by a bright little 
audacity that touched the chord of his amused 
perception. ‘Young ladies,’ he would say, 
for instance, “I must ask you to be more 
punctual in returning after recess. I wish 
you to go out for the half hour’s air and exer- — 
cise; but I want you back at the end of the 
half hour.” 

‘* But, Mr. Emerson,” demurred one young 
girl, “you see, we have n’t all watches, and we 
miscalculate.” 

“There is always the town clock,” was the 
bland answer. 

“Oh, do you want us to walk round and 
round the town clock all the time?” 

The broad shoulders went up and down, the 
face beamed, the fun and the justice were 
recognized for what they were worth, the class 
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in Horace was called up, and our lecture for 
that time ended. Yet I think every girl was, 
nevertheless, in her place at twelve o’clock 
each day for some time thereafter. 

In those days we had, I think, the very 
best of preaching in Boston. The broad move- 
ment of thought that had been inaugurated by 
Channing, interpreting largely and sweetly, 
but not overthrowing, the truth of all Chris- 
tian time, was sweeping men’s minds onward, 


and, as they felt, Godward. Emerson — our 
master’s kinsman — was writing; Parker was 
speaking; they were going farther than the 
general sympathy followed; but these seers 
themselves never forgot that they were but in 
the line of a divine revelation that had never 
left itself without a witness; it was their suc- 
cessors who out-Emersoned and out-Parkered, 
and began to war against everything dear and 
holy in tradition, wounding the heart-life of 
mankind with their “ higher criticism,’ who 
carried breadth to latitude, and made reaction 
inevitable. The earnest thinkers of the day 
were opening great, beautiful questions that 
had been kept sealed as mere theological mys- 
teries ; there was a leaven of the Spirit freshly 
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working in the churches, and in individual 
minds, reaching to new social sympathies, new 
organization for be-living as well as believing. 
It was a beautiful day of life in our lovely, 
dear old Boston, and we, through our pupilage 
under as fine a mind as opened itself among 
them all, to receive or to impart, were put in 
touch with it. Whether but for his realiza- 
tion that in the new insights lay something 
that should enter with its freshness our young 
minds and lives, and help mould them from 
their beginnings; or whether, but for the 
key that it would give himself to the influence 
in this sort that each of his pupils might be 
under, and so suggest to him what might be 
needed in his own daily beautiful ministration 
of religious truth, to reconcile, modify, sup- 
plement, correct, or strengthen that which was 
given to us elsewhere, —he might have insti- 
tuted what he so wisely made a chief feature 
in our training, I do not know; but I know 
it laid the foundation with many of us of an 
interest and thought that made a centre to all 
our after-lives; and this, I believe, was what 
his far-seeing method meant. 

For composition exercise, we were required 


_ _ 
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to give in weekly an abstract of a sermon 
heard on the Sunday. We were not to take 
written notes ; we were to take mind and heart 
notes, and then reproduce in such form and dic- 
tion as we might either remember or construct. 
This set us to work along high lines ; brought 
us into close apprehension of matters that sway 
the spiritual world, and into the habit of 
searching the deep meanings and essential re- 
lations of the ideal and actual. And with all 
this we had, as I have said, some daily morn- 
ing word of fresh, intimate comprehension and 
earnest application interpreted to us from the 
acts and sayings of the New Testament Rec- 
ord, by our master himself. I am very sure 
that whatever we thought, read, heard, learned, 
afterward, took power and place with us from 
the leading we then had. 

So with general literature; so with char- 
acter, and estimates of persons; so with our 
judgments of ourselves, our abashed percep- 
tions of our failures and transgressions, our 
aspirations and endeavors for a clearer, 
cleaner, more ascending progression from past 
to future in our personal life. Even what in 
this sort came to us only gradually, point by 
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point, far on in later years, was no less sure, 
no less directly traceable to this purposeful, 
sympathetic guidance ; to this careful quick- 
ening of our own higher sense and diserimi- 
nation. 

“Read the books that do you good, that 
make you hate evil and love the better things ; 
that put you in the highest companionship — 
whether they are sermons or novels, history 
or poetry — and be not deterred nor attracted 
by the mere name of anything.” This, almost 
in these words, I recollect his saying to us. 


In this matter of ** composition,” which 
is to many schoolgirls the very dread and 
bugbear of school, he dealt with us with a 
keen, genial sagacity to which I think we owe 
whatever power of first thinking or perceiv- 
ing something clearly, and then putting it into 
language, we may any of us have come to pos- 
sess. The dear old “abstracts” from the 
spoken thoughts of others, in pulpit utterance, 
were the first and most constant practice re- 
quired of us; we had always a year of this 
weekly work, before anything original was de- 
manded; then, occasionally, we would find 
written across the left-hand page of the big 
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record book always lying open on his desk 
during school hours, — “ 3d class,” or “ 2d,” 
or “Ist,” as it might be, — “ A Letter;” or, 
more terrible inscription, “* An Essay.” 

What a kindly, mischievous twinkle would 
come in his eyes, as maiden after maiden 
turned away with a half audible (and so in- 
tended) sigh or moan at the dismaying order ! 

One day, one of us lingered. “ Mr. Emer- 
son!” she said dolefully, “I never can write 
an Essay!” 

The gentle, merry eyes bent upon her, ear- 
nestly. 

** You can try, can’t you?” he asked. 

* Oh, — yes, —I1 suppose I can; but”? — 

“ Very well ; try; that will be an Essay!” 

He could put into a few epigrammatic words 
the force and essence of a whole long lecture ; 
and his sententious sentences stayed by, to 
recur to us many a time afterward, as cor- 
rection or encouragement in the hard demand 
and tug of life. 

“Ts n’t that right?” one would ask him of a 
Latin construction or an arithmetical result at 
which his eyebrows had lifted up expressively. 
“Right wrong,” would be the deliberate an- 
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swer. I have been reminded of it again and 
again, by a fault or a practical blunder which 
proved to me that the two words had a most 
legitimate, if antithetical meaning. 


He taught us all round, and all along ; 
he never forgot that he was not only directing 
and developing intellect, but heart and soul; 
especially the hearts and souls of women; he 
reverenced in us the mission for which we were 
fitting ; the sacred family work that was to be 
more for the world than any proficiency in 
Greek or Latin, or history or philosophy ; he 
charged us with our duties, for the better ful- 
fillment of which all that we could learn was 
to avail. He told us that as daughters, wives, 
and mothers, as teachers and friends, we were 
to find our vocation, our ample use for all that 
brain and ability could acquire. He never 
said a word about our controlling or taking 
lead in the world in any other way. + 


He did not give us up when our school 
days were ended ; when the successive classes 
of young women came to the tender close, the 
weeping farewell; when he gathered the grad- 
uates of the year— though we were not then 
called graduates —on the summer afternoon 
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of the last school day, and spoke to us such 
words of affectionate admonition, of collective 
and separate interest, of thought for all that 
might lie beyond for us, and earnest hope for 
the work we might do in a faithful woman- 
hood; and dismissed us with a blessing warm 
in our hearts, and our faces warm and wet 
with tears. 

On the first day of every new year, for long 
after I was an ‘‘old scholar,” he received in 
his home those who were within reach and 
could come to him; and it was as a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, a visit for healing and help to a 
hallowed shrine. He would advise us, lend 
and give us books; he followed us with a true 
fatherly and watchful tenderness, as far as he 
might, along the varied lines of experience in 
our maturer years; he had been young in turn 
with every one of us, and he grew old side by 
side with us as we grew old. 

We went to him and told him of our en- 
gagements ; I think his solemn congratulatiofis 
and counsel have been abiding influences in 
many a married life; they come up to us now, 
perhaps, with their mingled commendation, 
comfort, and rebuke, as we look back, some of 
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us, upon a story that seems ended, but that 
we know is yet, in its perfect consummation, 
reaching on into the Beyond. 

Looking back, then, upon all that has 
been given me of best and strongest influence 


in my life, I say unhesitatingly that the initial; 
representative, controlling one is that for which 
I am grateful to the memory of George B. 
Emerson. There are not many of us left now, 
who can render up this immediate tribute of 
acknowledgment; but there are daughters and 
granddaughters upon whom the benediction of 
his work has descended, and to whom from 
maternal lips such tradition has doubtless 
come, that they will be ready to say, as we 
say after long lifetimes have realized it to us 
more and more, “It was truly by that work 
and example that our own education was be- 


gun.” 


II 
ABOUT THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


My dear Faiths, Says, Leslies, and Sin 
Saxons, — Barbaras, Bell Brees, Peace Pollies, 
_ Rill Rayes, and the rest, now growing up: — 

I feel as if I could call you all by name, 
knowing you so well, and having lived so long 
among you; many of you, indeed, having come 
to me with unconscious self-introduction, by 
cordial and confiding letters, in which, though 
invisibly and between the lines, I could read 
your identity, as real girls, with the pictured 
ones of the stories, — not unreal; —in whose 
pages we have sojourned together. I could 
have much to say to you outside of the books ; 
and when, a good while ago, it was suggested 
to me that you would like some direct word 
from me, especially about the great world of 
books, I allowed it to be promised for me that 
I would write to you, at least once, something 
concerning the wonderful realms and regions 
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of that world in which thought lies around 
and appeals to us through the printed words 
of thinkers. More was understood and held 
in expectation than I was quite confident of 
fulfilling; but I meant, in all sincerity, to 
begin, and only serious and insurmountable 
hindrances have to this late time delayed me. 

Silas Wegg uttered a vast significance when, 
in the pride of accomplishment, he assured 
the “Golden Dustman ” that “all print” was 
“open” to him, in that he was master of the 
twenty-six mystical keys of the alphabet, and 
the combinations they unlock. “ All print” 
is all impress of life, — record, revelation, 
imaging ; conveyance of all possible human in- 
terest, sympathy, and sharing. So the “world 
of books” is plural: it is a universe. 

Its spheres are manifold, distinct, as are the 
worlds of life. There are as many worlds as 
there are sorts and differentiations of people; 
and to each belongs its own provision and re- 
source, — supply to its demand. What you 
find in life, and so in books, depends upon the 
world or sphere you are in touch with, and 
want to live in. The other spheres, — of 
other natures, — though they may border, and 
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even interpenetrate yours, are separate, essen- 
tially, as distant planets. The persons, the 
scenes, the thoughts, the sympathies, that you 
are drawn to, you will find and gather about 
you, 1f you allow the drawing. The frivolous 
tends to the frivolous, the earnest to the ear- 
nest ; the large and loving and generous come 
to their kind, — to stimulus and work; the 
selfish, narrow, and grasping to their like and 
opportunities ; the coarse gravitates to the 
coarse; the delicate and pure rise to their 
level with the gentle and refined. 

“ A man is known by the company he 
keeps.” Books are company; you may know 
yourself by the books you like to read. For 
every book is a little life, which you volun- 
tarily enter into and live for a while. Yes, 
even every character, thought, chapter, is a 
revelation of you to yourself, as are the tests 
of chemistry to substances. What you take 
to you are of. What you choose and delight 
in you acknowledge of yourself, and grow to 
more and more. So the power of letters is 
most heavily responsible, their resource most 
critical to employ. 

I do not think, therefore, even if I 
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were able, I would undertake a “ personally 
conducted tour ” for all you girls, through the 
whole realm of literature, or even through 
any little province of it, exhaustively. I could 
only take you where I have been myself, and 
I have not been everywhere. I should just 
detain you where I like to stay, and that would 
be often in some modest by-place, or quiet, 
sheltered nook, where there was nothing par- 
ticular except some pleasant slope of hills, 
or run of rippling water, or stillness of deep 
woods, or a look off and up from a tranquil, 
monotonous level into the wide dome of a 
grand blue sky. These things would not fig- 
ure on a programme of a fine “ excursion,” or 
keep together a long retinue of tourists, satis- 
fied that they were getting in the largest pos- 
sible number of important and celebrated points 
for the given limit of time and personal exer- 
tion. 

I may as well say here that, from’ similar 
considerations, I do not care very much for 
“courses of reading ;”’ that is, mapped out and 
prescribed. I think it is better to feel one’s 
way to things, and let one step lead and help 
to another, as we learn the next we want. If 
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there is any knowledge that you desire, get the 
first information you can upon it, and you will 
then see what you need reach for. There will 
be a trail to follow, or, rather, with star and 
compass, you will make your own trail. 

I believe in mousing and browsing ; the little 
discoveries and lightings-on in books delight 
and impress, and so stay by, in mental posses- 
sion and result, more strongly than anything 
to which you are led by the hand, that it may 
be pointed out to your perception. Be alive, 
and live in your world; then you will find all 
that belongs to it. 

Whatever you love you will learn, — 
people, things, places, birds, flowers, insects, 
stars, rocks and their stories, climates, habi- 
tations, races and their boundaries, men of 
history and their deeds, men of art and their 
works ; thoughts, beliefs, hopes, and their re- 


corded expressions. All are yours, just so far 
as you really want to reach and have them; 
but you can have absolutely nothing from 
others, until you have that in your own nature 
which makes receptivity for it. The air may 
be full of germs, of health or disease, but you 
will take and develop nothing for which you 
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have not the predisposition. The first thing 
to know, then, is yourself. Settle what you 
want to get; then seek, find, appropriate it. 
There is much talk now of “realism” in 
literature, in stories of human possibilities, 
which we call “novels,” especially ; it means 
simply this, if anything ; that the writer writes 
out of a world he actually lives in, the things 
he sees. ‘This is the only realism; but we do 
not want it in mere technicalities, — the dress, 
the furnishings, the gestures and postures, the 
sweep of a trail, the color of a curtain, the 
holding of a fan; the way of taking a cup of 
tea and the number of lumps of sugar in it; 
the motion of a shoulder or an elbow, or the 


twirling of a mustache. If people live in that — 


sort of world only or chiefly, they have very 
little to tell us. But if, out of some great life, 
wide and deep and high, they can give us, as 
vehicle, such vivid every-day circumstance of 
it as may translate it from vagueriess into 
blessed particularity and application, — there, 
indeed, are gift and mission. Out of such a 
life Christ spoke his parables. 

No one has any business to write, except out 
of a place where he has been, —a real life in 
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a real world. Made-ups are the trash of lit- 
erature, in whatever sort: of story, of religion, 
of poetry, of intellectual abstractions; and 
they are as easily detected by their ring asa 
spurious coin. 

Be wary of counterfeits and imitations ; false 
enthusiasm, affected connaissance, patched-up 
romance, bead-stringing verse. Do not wade 
about in shallows if you wish to swim. Find 
the clear depths and fling yourself into them. 
You will not drown; the deeper they are the 
more strongly they will buoy you up. 

You need not be ashamed of liking stories. 
Everything is a story, and the more freshly 
and strongly we can be made to feel the story 
of it, the more gracious is the work, the more 
valuable and true the method. See how the 
story of Genesis has lived, and carried its great 
fact down through the ages, in spite of the 
mistaken apprehension that would make bare 
geology and astronomy out of it, and so set 
what has been called religion, and the little 
bit of present mutable acquisition that we 
name science, a-quarreling. The story — the 
great revelation through the story — remains 
and stands: God made the heavens and the 
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earth, and He worked in the making of them. 


Moses tells us that in a kind of spiritual epic, 
and then he leaves it for the ages to unroll the 
details “ hidden in their foundation.” I think 
he troubled himself very little about the “ real- 
ism ” of it. 

Perhaps stories help us, best of anything, to 
find ourselves out, and so set us to either con- 
firming and developing, or checking and deny- 
ing our proclivities. Measure what you find 
you enjoy by a high standard, one perhaps 
which you have not reached, but yet may rec- 


ognize, and reject or pursue, according as it — 


stands the test of value. Be sure you follow 
out only the best that is in you, and indulge 
no unworthy craving. The safe way — the 


way of a right, pure instinct —is to enter no 


scenes, linger in no companionship, in fiction, 
which you would not seek, or would be ashamed 
to seek, in real life. Go among those who 
satisfy your best, and help it. It is beautiful 
that in books one may choose such intimacies 
of friendship, and have all the delight from 
which outward circumstance may sometimes — 
for a while— seem to shut out. I say fora 
while, because it cannot be for always. We 
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are sure, in the long way and end, to come to 
our very own, and have it all. 

I love home and neighborhood books ; 
books that I can abide in. I like to get in by 
the fireside, and into all the nooks of home; 
to know all the little ways and surroundings ; 
yes, even to break bread with book-friends, 
and enjoy with them their dainty repasts. 


I like bright conversations; one can catch in 
some brilliant chapters the spirit and grace 
which are only caught by bright and rare asso- 
ciation. One can have the “best society” in 
books, if nowhere else. A young girl is formed 
greatly by such influence in the books she 
reads. And I like to be taken into homely, 
simple sympathies, to know people,—to be 
glad and sorry with them,— whom I might 
never come across otherwise. That is the 
charm of Mrs. Gaskell’s inimitable ‘“ Cran- 
ford;” it was the beauty of Miss Bremer’s 
stories, — revealing the quaint, fresh life of 
Swedish homes, — which all the girls were 
reading and living in when I was sixteen; it 
is the charm and magic touch of Dickens. It 
is what makes our own Miss Warner’s quiet 
books fascinating; so that “Say and Seal,” 
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“Dollars and Cents,” and “Queechy” get 
their covers worn off in the repeated hand- 
lings, like doors that open upon such bewitch- 
ing interiors that we go in and out, — crowds 
of us, — until they are fairly swung off their 
hinges. 


Excursion books — into foreign, far-off 
times and places—are good, needful; they 
broaden the world for us; we want to go forth 
and back and around; to learn and explore; 
but we do not want to be always away from 
home, in strange parts, in bonnet and with 
traveling gear, nor even up in the clouds, 
overhead of home, upon some mountain top, 
or afloat in a dream-balloon, for grand world 
views in bird’s-eye fashion. It is among the 
quiet, near, small things, that we can blessedly 
settle and rest, and grow more and more deeply 
human. When our Lord fed the multitudes, 
he made them all sit down upon the grass. 
“There was much grass in the place}” much 
simple, fresh, beginning life; there is every- 
where, thank God; the earth is sweet and 
comfortable with it. We are not made to 
climb precipices, or plunge into terrible depths, 
or struggle through torrents, for our best daily 
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bread, the good that most truly nourishes us. 
It is divided out to us abundantly, in pleasant 
open field and pasture places. 

You see this is really a friendly letter, 


and not a studied essay of professional criti- 
cism and dictation. I am giving no perfunc- 
tory advice, measured carefully by conventional 
acceptations. I am just talking about the 
pleasure and the good that are in the book- 
world, as I feel them to be. I am not very 
deep and knowing in literary lore myself, and 
I do not in the least care for knowingness. It 
is a very different thing from knowledge. The 
world is very full, and it is no more possible 
for one person to take in all its noteworthy 
books or history in clear detail, than to have 
intimacy with every desirable human crea- 
ture contemporaneously on board this crowded 
planet. Therefore do not be afraid to say, “I 
don’t know ”’ this or that; “I never read”’ such 
or such an author; and do not string scalps 
of literature for mere dried trophies. You 
may know only six lines out of all some great 
poet has written, but if you have taken them 
as a living sacrament into your own love and 
life, —if the truth of them has so touched your 
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perception as to remain within you, a part of 
yourself henceforth, — you have a vital hold 
and link with that writer, and a key to his 
whole nature ; you are related to him by a bond 
of kinship; and sooner or later, through other 
written words of his to which these may lead 
you, or by the growing revelation in you of 
the one manifolding mustard-seed, you shall 
inherit with him all his riches. 

—— I have spoken of the charm of realism 
in things, behind which is the actuality things 
represent. It is the only realism that lasts. 
Take up some old book which has had its day 
long ago, “Sir Charles Grandison,” for in- 
stance, or one of Miss Burney’s stories; what 
a quantity there is in it which touched and set 
forth the habit of the day in which it was 
written, but which is ridiculous and unread- 
able now, for the very reason that it was mere 
outside, of manner or expression, or form and 
fashion ; it may be curious or entertaining now 
to glance over it and see how queer things 
were that are out of date; but such charm as 
was ever in it has not stayed. The thing is 
gone. It has no longer an attractiveness in 
itself. We do not care at all how Sir Charles 
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Grandison wore his sword, or alighted from 
his chariot, or bowed over Miss Harriet Byron’s 
hand, or for the meek grace of her deep, re- 
sponsive courtesies, — except as they illustrate 
the characters of the man and woman, shown 
forth after the customs of the time. Any 
minuteness of such detail is only interesting 
as conveying or expressing something vital; 
in the achieving of this expression and com- 
munication lies all power and justifying of 
“realistic” authorship. And because he knows 
how these mere tricks and manners pass by 
and are effete, the wise writer will not clog 
his work with a superfluity of them, or make 
of them his chief munition and resource. He 
will not lose his needle in the haymow. When 
it comes to modes of diction in the mere style 
-of the hour, either didactic, conversational, or 
epistolary, — the social or intellectual slang 
or strain, — he will be still more chary-wary. 
Witness as argument for this the long pages 
and chapters in that same old Grandison chron- 
icle, — immortal in spite of them, — of spoken 
sentiment or elegant eighteenth century letter- 
writing, that are simply tediousness to be 
skipped, weedy rubbish to be thrown aside, 
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even if the volume in hand be not intolerantly 
shut up, or the whole seven summarily thrust 
back into remote shelf-corners. The quick little 
touches—and these only —tell. The things 
of real personality and contact, the surround- 
ings that are instinct and intimate with life — 
these never pall. We are never tired of the 
delightful old “* Cedar Parlor,” where the Selby 
family and their neighbors, the Holleses and 
the Ormes, gathered round beautiful Grand- 
mamma Selby, and worshiped her in the 
shrined dignity of her sweet old age, as they 
did the incomparable Harriet in her glory of 
faultless youth; where Uncle Selby uttered 
his kindly sarcasms on “ the sex,” never dream- 
ing of the time when it should arise in its might, 
and come to the front and vindicate its serious 
title to the definite article, leaving the Uncle 
Selbys quenched in the background, obsolete 
oracles of the forgotten fireside; where every 
now and again the momentous “ conferences ” 
were held, to which the successive feminine 
parties were “ handed” in and out, and which 
settled all the minutely canvassed family de- 
cisions. Because here was the heart of home; 
and the flavor of old time and bygones in it is 
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like the perfume of old cabinets and “ awm- 
ries ;” just as sweet as ever — more sweet — 
for the mellowness of the years, and for being 
such a far-off, delicate breath of life, as life 
was in the past. 

Some books nowadays remind me of a da- 
guerreotype which a lady whom I once knew 
had taken in the days before photographs. 
When it came home she opened the case, took 
out the plate, and carefully rubbed off the im- 
pression of the face, leaving the surroundings 
perfect. ‘All the rest is very good,” she said. 
“The cap and gown give an excellent idea of 
me.” And she restored the picture to its set- 
ting. Caps and gowns are expressive; we 
- want them also; but the artist of the human 
will not put them in chief evidence. 


I was once on a committee for making 
a catalogue of books advisable for children and 
young people, and my part was to examine 
such as were “ out of print,” but which might 
be worth recommending to publishers for re- 
production. I carried in a score or so one 
day to our meeting, where each of us was to 
make her report. When they turned to me 
and my rather formidable breastwork of piled 
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volumes, and asked what I had to say or 
submit, I simply answered: “The children 
are out of print.” And that is the way of it. 
Literary work perishes, as to its husks; it is 
only the vital germ that can survive. Life 
within the form endures and waits, though it 
may be buried for a thousand years, to reap- 
pear, fresh-clothed, for a new time, in a new 
body; to every seed its own body, as it is in 
the resurrection. 

—— When one has really been into a book, 
and stayed and had a pleasant time there, I 
think there is a great delight in going again 
and again, as one does to a favorite summer 
haunt. The very opening of its pages brings 
a breeze of welcome atmosphere, like the air 
over the hills or by the shore ; and when there 
is true companionship, counsel, thought, sug- 
gestion, sympathy in it, one is never tired of 
their recurrence, but clasps hands eagerly with 
old friends, and knows there is nothing in all 
strangerhood that can be better. 

I have my haunts in books, — books 
of different times and tones, that touch and 
stimulate different sides of me. I think of 
them when I am ‘not reading them, as places 
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to which I know the ready way, and which lie 
waiting for me; as pictures and episodes in 
my own very life, when by them I) have lived 
some experience of the past, some fulfillment 
for me of which I have not had the literal 
illustration in my own few days and happen- 
ings. I go into them again when I wish, as I 
go back in my own memories, or forward into 
my own hopes. 

There is one thing very beautiful about 
books which touches the grandest secret of ex- 
istence. To us, in them, there is really no 
past. It is all Now, as we read; as it will be 
when we read in the eternal light the whole of 
life. We are never dead to what has been, in 
essential fact; to anything we have had true 
part with. Our childhood, our youth, our in- 
most ideals, are never ‘out of print” to us, 
nor we to them. We can go back by other 
childhoods, girlhoods, dawning womanhoods, 
into ourselves, and be ourselves again in new, 
possible phases, perhaps, which seize us with 
a charm of what might have been ourselves ; 
of what is, since we can delight in and accept 
it, though the quick years have flitted by with 
our mere outline of hurried story, our “ blocked- 
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out” life, in which we have not lived half our 
own details. We have the joy in books that 
little children give us when they frolie for us, 
as our sedateness, or our older muscles, will not 
let us frolic for ourselves; the pleasure we feel 
in dance and springing motion which we have 
quieted away from, when we see girls trip 
fleetly to the music, and we are conscious of all 
the music and lightfootedness within ourselves. 
So, I think, we are never tired of real 
children’s stories, or of the best chronicles of 
happy, earnest, onlooking, even tried and tem- 
porarily troubled girlhood. It is all a part of 
ourselves, since we are child and girl, and all 
we have been; and the more, that we are also 
in the beyond of years, and know something 
of the way out when the page is dark. It is 
such a refreshment to run back over the long 
trail, and even to start again. I am never 
tired of such books as Sophie May writes; of 
her “ Dottie Dimples” and “ Flaxie Frizzles” 
and “ Little Prudies;’’ or as Mrs. Molesworth 
and Mrs.. Wiggin and Clara Burnham and 
Miss Nouchette Carey give us in “ Us,” “ The 
Birds’ Christmas Carol,” “ Next Door,” “ Not 
Like Other Girls,” and such sort. I read 
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them now, without a thought of any missing, 
in that they did not come in my own childhood 
and girl-time, for they put me back into both, 
calling them up in me from where they lie 
hidden, and enlarge and interpret them anew 
for me. I think of those that I did read fifty 
and sixty years ago; they come crowding back 
to me as I write these lines, and I would like 
to tell you of them, and try to convey to you 
something of the fragrance that stirs in me at 
the recollection, and the feeling of own-ship 
that comes with their very titles. Books of 
to-day — some of them, but there is such a 
confusion and difference of many — may come 
to you a long time hence, as these to me; yet 
of these old ones you may even now gather 
good and pleasure, as out of the foregone time 
when your grandmothers loved them. <A few 
may be only dear to any one as things of 
memory, and a delight that would no longer 
repeat itself in their obsolete particulars; but 
with this memory that I have I could not quite 
leave them out in the retrospect, even though 
in this fin de siecle everybody should be “ out 
of print” who might in the old days have 
sympathized with me. But I shall have to 
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leave it to the possibility of another letter; 
for a beginning this one has stretched quite 
far enough. Perhaps — it is but a perhaps; I 
can make no pledges even to myself for the 
future — other letters may follow, in which I 
may say more of these things and of other 
things, if you care to hear. 

I have spoken thus far chiefly of stories ; 
of the reading which girls will take to, and in 
which they need first guidance. They are, in- 
deed, my special province; you will not blame 
a story-teller, any more than I their readers, 
for having loved them; without such love the 
story-teller’s own work would never have been 
done ; yet it is also true that without some ab- — 
stract loves and studies there could be little 
deep significance to imaginations of life, any 
more than to its actualities. The stronger 
things, which underlie the stories, may come 
later. I would even be glad to ask you to 
enter reverently with me over the threshold 
of the highest realm, where the eternal Word 
lies open, utters itself, and still calls to us with 
that same severe demand and condition which 
we have seen all real words do make, * He 
that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


II 
ABOUT THE BOOKS OF OUR OLD GIRLHOOD 


Do you know I dearly love a bit of phil- 
ology — of word tracing? I think you may 
have found it out. As I sat down to begin 
this letter, thinking of myself, half strangely, 
in my late sixties, writing to “ girl friends,” 
and drawing from the girl in me the impulse 
and wherewithal to write, I asked myself, 
“ What, truly, after all, is a girl?” AndI 
went to dear old Noah Webster to find out if 
he would help me to confirm my faith in girl- 
hood as a kind of perennial thing —a part of 
our nature which does last on into the fifties 
and sixties, and all the way through ; and not 
a mere external, passing condition of life, 
dropped far behind and reachable only by a 
keen memory, or a rare, universal sympathy. 
And he tells me that in the old English the 
word was used for a young person of either 
sex. He gives the Saxon of it — “ceorl ” — 
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whence “ churl,” a rustic. Now, what do you 
see in that? I think I see this: a girl is an 
immature possibility — a something human 
not all developed, a simplicity not yet com- 
plicated ; therefore, a creature who has great 
things to look forward to, and to reach. In 
this, then, are we not all girls together, whether 
in the dawning “teens” or the far along 
“ties” ? And is it not the secret of the sym- 
pathies between us? I looked further, and 
investigated the Saxon “orl,” which seems 
to hold the greater part of the meaning, and 
found it as I expected, the root of the lordly 
title, “ earl.’”” So “ ceorl,” the girl, and even 
the churl, holds within itself the term of a 
high nobility. Need I explain that to a flat 
minuteness? I will not; I will leave its sug- 
gestion to yourselves. 

Now, again, about our books. Possibly, as 
I am in my girlhood with you, going back and 
realizing my own “ teens” with you through 
friendly rapport, and feeling, also, that the 
girls as old as I am are of our fellowship in 
the same way — possibly you may like to hear, 
and they to recall, what was the reading of 
half a century ago for those who are old ladies 
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to-day. I came to this point in my other let- 
ter so near its end that I found I must break 
off with a mere allusion. 

Friends in the sixties, do you remember 


how little literature for our own age we had 
when you and I were growing up to ten? How 
small the catalogues of children’s books were ? 
What we did have we never shall forget : Miss 
Edgeworth, Miss Sedgwick, Miss Leslie, Mrs. 
Child, Miss Martineau. But the host of other 
writers that have come since, everybody making 
books every year, the populations of the book- 
world multiplying, and their histories branch- 
ing and interweaving and complicating, like 
the populations and the life of the generations 
that have produced them — these were things 
not to be foreseen or dreamed of when we began 
to read, and got our birthday or our New Year’s 
gifts of a single volume at a time, to be conned 
over and over, and learned by heart, and cher- 
ished as things are that are valued separately, 
as if they were all; not brief possessions and 
enjoyments of which an endless succession 
crowds and follows, hurrying from glimpse to 
glimpse, one displacing another even in care- 
less memory. It has come to be in books as 
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in everything else: nothing stays by now, or 
makes a long, deep mark; there is such rush 
and superfluity; nothing is enjoyed in full, 
slow detail; nothing is exhausted of its good 
for us, but everything —all together — ex- 
hausts. 

It strikes me curiously as I look back, 
to recall the sort of reading that I did dip into 
when a little child, just because it was read- 
ing ; and I wonder if it is not with children in 
regard to books as it is with their games : that 
not the letter or order of the thing is what 
pleases and meets desire, but a subtle some- 
thing that the words or little acts suggest and 


typify ; and this, whether the child can under- © 


stand and consciously interpret or not. I have 
said elsewhere, in some story, that children’s 
plays mean human life, showing phases and re- 
lations of it; and it is this under-meaning, this 
under-standing, which touches with its charm 
the secret, unawakened recognition, and makes 
a foretaste of realities. So in books; mere 
language, grown out of life, is a spell in itself ; 
what else do we do with letters but spell into 
words the signs that make them talismanie, 
that give them power to evoke not merely the 
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apprehensions and sympathies with which the 
particular theme or history has concern, but all 
which in any way, smaller or greater, known 
or yet to be known, relates to the same order 
of experience in thought and feeling ; arouses 
kindred, if only elementary, ideas and percep- 
tions ; strikes the note which runs through all 
possible variations and extensions of the same 
life-phrase, as a key ? 

A book was a book. It was full He 
sentences, and the sentences conveyed impres- 
sions, by that which was inherent in their 
forms, to the comprehension of the little mind 
that explored them, albeit far short of, or apart 
from, the purposed enunciation of the writer 
in the specific work. I remember reading 
chapters and pages of Doddridge’s “ Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul,” and “ Para- 
dise Lost,” and all of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
in this way, when I was so small that I hesi- 
tate to tell the years of my age, lest I should 
scarcely be believed. Something of the mighty 
emotions of the celestial and infernal scenery, 
much of the human struggle that begins earlier 
than we think, was revealed to me in those 
solemnly worded lines, and under those tre- 
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mendous and searching images. I remember, 
in a different way, how I used to pick bits 
out of the volumes of the “ Spectator,” which 
attracted mé in their brilliant bindings of rain- 
bow-tinted leather, filling a shelf of a hanging 
case in a little book-room of which I had the 
freedom ; and the strange, vivid glimpses that 
I got of fine-lady London life in its satires, 
and the pleasantness of fresh, hearty simplici- 
ties in its pictures of home and neighborhood 
with English country squires like dear old 
Roger de Coverley. I got a notion of the way 
of thinking at the time, that prepared an at- 
mosphere in which I could feel and understand 
what I reached in after reading of the minds 
that stamped that epoch; and perhaps those 
first little breaths gave scent more keen and 
penetrating of that which has so drifted down 
to later days, than subsequent deliberate in- 
halations ever could. There, again! I don’t 
care for deliberate inhalations at all. ~I never 
could think or feel to order. When the im- 
pression or emotion is due, it isn’t there. I 
must come across things to have them come 
across me. Not that I would not look for 
them, or put myself in the way of them ; that 
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is another thing. We must always be putting 
ourselves in the way of the best; but we need 
not prescribe or measure to ourselves breaths 
or doses. Go into the fresh air, by all means; 
seek the places where it is keenest and purest, 
and let your own lungs do the rest. Eat and 
drink that which your nature craves; but do 
not study to medicate yourself, and don’t take 
up with fads and nostrums. Neither force 
your appetite, nor be voracious; do not cram. 
It is not quantity that nourishes, but assimila- 
tion. It is, in almost everything, the too much 
that neutralizes good. There is such a thing 
as too much art, —too much science, — too 
much philanthropy and religion, even, of the 
over-organized, aggressive, prescribed, and for- 
malistic sorts. 

Running to one thing disturbs the balance ; 
leaves the other things to fall into degenera- 
tive disuse; this is precisely the character of 
a “fad,” and its result. A singling out of 
something for an overweening interest and pur- 
suit, unless for a great and certain final use, is 
hazardous ; the single interest becomes a sin- 
gularity, a “crank ;”’ over-acquisition destroys 
at last the value of the thing pursued and ac- 
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quired ; and this not seldom in proportion to 
the very original worth of motive and object. 

I wonder if, right here, I might ven- 
ture to digress a little further, in illustration of 
the mistaken love of acquisition which is not 
acquirement, and of the better way of coming 
across things, and taking what belongs to one, 
and say a word that often is on tip of pen 
or lips to say, concerning one particular in- 
stance of the passion for accumulating signs 
or tokens which signify and represent really 
nothing except the accumulation ; which make 
possession so common that they affect the value 
of association as the superfluous silver output 
affects the currency. I mean the apparently 
growing frenzy for stacks of autographs. 
With all thanks for the kindness of people 
who care for my own modest name, I would 
just like once to free my mind upon the mat- 
ter in an honest, sensible, friendly way. It 
isn’t the trouble; I don’t mind writing a few 
initials and a family cognomen if it does n’t 
have to be done so often, or to be so laid up in 
judgment against me by compelled postpone- 
ment, as to prevent my freedom and ease of 
mind in writing anything better worth while ; 
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but it is the why and wherefore, the essen- 
tial inwardness of the thing. What does the 
scrawled line amount to? If ever a word 
meant for me — written to myself by one 
whom the world, or I alone, honored — came 
to me in the natural order of things, I might 
treasure it; it might be to me a tangible 
sign of a direct communication that had, ever 
so slightly and briefly, linked me with such 
person; that I had been individually in his 
thoughts ; that his hand had traced the char- 
acters which brought to me his message. But 
if | knew that he had simply sat down and 
scribbled off in good-natured compliance, a 
score or two of “ Yours cordially’s,” to pacify 
strange applicants and get them comfortably 
off his mind, what should I care for it? What 
reality would be in it for me? The very mass 
and heterogeneity of such a gathering of 
names would neutralize separate values, and 
cheapen even greatness to my apprehension. 
I don’t believe that I was made to take things 
in vast agglomerations. I don’t think I want 
a World’s Fair of anything. But, then, that’s 
only the way I look at it, and I only —very 
good-naturedly — let you know. 
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I will say one thing: If you do want a sig- 
nature, just simply ask for it; the genuine de- 
sire carries its own claim; but do not make a 
roundabout approach with a subject ; — Chris- 
tian science, or political economy, or the fayor- 
ite flower question, or a theory about germs, 
or the relations of rapid transit to the styles of 
women’s clothing. That sort of thing is simply 
exasperating. Somebody asked me once for 
a letter setting forth my ideas as to the poets 
and poetry of the future. I did not answer 
the request then; perhaps I may as well do it 
now : the poet of the future will write nothing 
but autographs. 

To go back to the books and early 
reading. I think our first impressions from 
books go strongly to make up our world of 
ideality, and lay almost unchangeable founda- 
tions for our world of knowledge. We group 
all after facts in the scenery and upon the 
bases so pictured and formed. My nursery 
reading has stayed by me all my life; and it 
was so simple! It proves to me so clearly that 
it is not the much nor the great, but the close- 
touching, the awakening, that educates; that 
the bud of knowledge is in ourselves, and wants 
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just the air and the moisture that can reach 
and stir it to expansion. It is quite possible 
to overdo, even with the children; to over- 
feed and stimulate, and so to devitalize and 
destroy. I think a great deal of this is in dan- 
ger of being done to-day. Dear “ girls,” who 
are in the youth of motherhood, don’t give 
your small people too much even to enjoy. 
Make them happy with a little at a time, and 
let them learn the delight of multiplying for 
themselves. 

I remember having Bewick’s “ Birds 
and Beasts ’” — the two huge volumes, as they 
seemed to me—to revel in as soon as, and 
even before, I could read the text. They were 
a whole world to me. I lived with each crea- 
ture in its habitat. I found out the remote, 
strange places and conditions and growths in 
which they dwelt. The planet itself was be- 
ginning to be revealed to me. I loved some 
of the animals and hated others. So a differ- 
ent inner world was dimly being opened, in 
which nature and character were made mani- 
fest. The dear English birds, of home, of 
hedge, of sunny field and shady, fragrant or- 
chard! How their lovely haunts, their leafy 
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coverts, were brought close, inviting my glad 
entrance! How the pictures —mere back- 
grounds to set forth the illustrating figures — 
conveyed to me the sense of freshness, still- 
ness, greenness, all that English landscape, 
limned or real, could ever fill up to me after- 
ward ! 


Along with this I had Mrs. Barbauld ; 
and she led me over the fields and through 
the same sweet country places, and across 
the water, with “ Charles,” to bright, warm 
France. I think my feeling of the French 
light and atmosphere —my real getting to 
France — began then and was never changed, 
even when, forty years afterward, I crossed 
the English Channel, and went down through 
the wide, warm, open stretches, and the fair 
champaigns, to the delicious heart of the land. 
Again, with “ Birds and Beasts ” was 
the charming “ Fables for the Nursery,” in 
which the animals lived the lives I loved to 
imagine for them, and in my childish fancies 
to share; they thought and spoke; they had 
motives and characters. Oh, I learned life 
and the world, trees, woods and water, high 
places and low places, sweet nooks and musty 
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holes and corners, and the way of things in 
them, from those fables for the nursery! 
There was the faithful lizard in the tropical 
garden who saved his master from the ser- 
pent ; there was the young daughter-crow, Jet, 
who flew far and wide over dry places to find 
water for her sick mother and bring it back in 
her bill to her in the nest; there were the two 
white dormice, Cosset and Gentle, petted in 
their gilded cage, of whom one was good and 
content, and the other bad and adventurous, 
going off rollicking with the wicked, coarse, 
gray mice in their nightly prowls; there was 
the “ Peacock who would go to the Fair,” and 
came back draggle-tailed, hunted, forlorn ;— 
all these peopled my imagination, made me one 
with themselves, and I never forgot them. 
—— After that came more of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, — the “ Evenings at Home;” and I had 
English farm and cottage and manor life, and 
the one enthralling wonder, — the story of me- 
tempsychosis, — “The Transmigrations of In- 
dur.” How this fitted on to the animal life 
of fact and fable and put human experience 
through all its possible primitive beginnings ! 
Did Brahminism, perhaps, “ look backward,” 
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and make revelation of the past, which it mis- 
took in vision for the future? At any rate, rec- 
ollecting now what seem accidental suecessions 
of life-training, I can discern how ideas and 
representatives came to me in such certain 
order and relation of sequence and grouping, 
that a world which maybe is my own individu- 
ally, as it is no other’s, grew up and builded 
itself to my perception ; and how in it I live 
to this day, and in its images clothe, more or 
less, all that I can conceive. Is not this the 
way of God’s providence that makes each one 
of us a centre of a little typical universe, which 
suits the single being around whom it gathers 
and evolves, and which, like the “ white stone ” 
with the Name in it, is known only to Him 
who gives and the soul that receives it? 

I pass rapidly to the readings —more and 
wider always than mere pages gave — of grow- 
ing and later girlhood. Very next, and promi- 
nent in childish retrospect, come the “ Girls’ 
Own Books,” first Mrs. Child’s, then Miss 
Leslie’s. What delighted imaginations of so- 
cial enjoyment I had by the nursery fire with 
these, before many actual pleasures, even of the 
childish sort, had materialized them for me! 
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Games, work, stories; my first beautiful fairy 
tale, “ The lnmortal Fountain,” —a true girl’s 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress ’? — I joined in all, accom- 
plished all, busied myself with them day by day. 
I knew and had intimate friends — 


play sisters, even—among the Louisas, Mabels, 
Fannies, Claras, Janes, of the illustrative groups 
in Miss Leslie’s volume; I don’t think all the 
real girls I knew then or afterward were more 
real or dearer to me. Miss Edgeworth’s 
“Rosamond and Laura,” all the girls of her 
‘“‘ Parents’ Assistant ” stories (by the way, how- 
ever, would that title, or the other, “ Original 
Moral Tales,” sell a girls’ book nowadays?) ; 
her sweet “ Simple Susan” and hateful Bar- 
bara Case; her dear “ Irish Orphans” in the 
ruins of Rossmore; her Cecilia and Leonora, 
with whom I felt myself fellow pupil at Mrs. 
Villars’s school, and learned the ideal fascina-— 
tion of boarding-school life, realized afterward 
in happy experience of a year at dear old 
Northampton ; — the scenery, sympathies, cir- 
cumstances of these widened out my universe 
swiftly into a great round that seemed all; 
only I knew that it was not all, but that life, 
beyond and more, was deep as the sky! 
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Then, Miss Sedgwick: “Live and Let 
Live ;” how delightful I thought it would be 
to have been born a “ Lucy Lee” and go out 
to service! ‘ Home,” the “* Rich Poor Man 
and Poor Rich Man,” — these were pure 
American, and revealed to me the family life 
that was, and that which ought to be, in my 
own land and every day. 

These books helped largely to make the 
women who grew up fifty years ago, and 
leavened New England, at least, so that the 
blessed barm has not yet all worked out from 
among her homes, through all the meretri- 
ciousness and folly that have sprung up and 
developed in the eras of the late French Em- 
pire, the gold and petroleum discoveries, and 
the rush out of all old bounds since the great 
war of the Rebellion. 

Over the water once more, and up 
among the mountains and dales of bonny Scot- 
land, in the pages of “ Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life,” “Weal and Woe in Garve- 
loch,” and the exquisite domestic and religious 
tale of ““ Anna Ross;”’ back into the wild old 
centuries again, with Wallace and Ruthven, 
and Mar and Murray, and brave, beautiful, 
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holy “ Helen,” in the “ Scottish Chiefs.” I 
was stretching my boundaries fast, truly, and 
taking in times, countries, principles, to a 
knowledge that might widen and deepen, but 
never be more vivid or lasting. At length, 
Walter Scott! Histories and pageants of 
event and place crowding and accumulating 
with a multitudinous brilliancy like the con- 
stellations that blaze forth at night. He held 
his magic telescope to the past, and the world 
gazed through in ecstasy. People say of this 
or that one thing, it is a liberal education. A 
liberal education is in anything that you can 
see and feel and realize intensely. Remember 
that as true of the limited, but grand and im- 
pressive literature of the older time, you who 
find yourselves in a voluminous, commonplace 
to-day. 


Washington Irving: the ‘“ Sketch 
Book,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” “The Alham- 
bra,’ —a fresh domain of dream and legend ; 
‘Tales of a Traveler,” with hauntings and hor- 
rors; ‘Sleepy Hollow” and the immortal 
“ Rip.” Ican only name what throngs so fast 
upon me. 

“Zenobia” and Palmyra; Rome and the 
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young Palmyrene empress; “ Probus” and the 
Christian life in the midst of splendid, per- 
secuting paganism, — a gorgeous, mysterious, 
tremendous phase of antiquity, in rolling pano- 
rama, illustrating earth, events, persons, as by 
map and chart and picture, in lines and colors 
that palpitated and shifted before the inner 
sight, and waked the inner thought to an un- 
derstanding of what sort of world it was that 
Christianity came to change and illumine with 
the eternal light, and how that light strug- 
gled with the darkness, and flashed and broad- 
ened, and conquered. All this came in the 
absorbed perusal of William Ware’s volumes. 
It was an epoch of itself in reading. 

Upon these followed and joined * Stephens’ 
Travels in Egypt, Arabia, Petra, and the 
Holy Land,” and near in association ranged 
Scott’s “Crusaders” and Madame Cottin’s 
romance of Malek Adhel, brother of Saladin, 
in “ The Saracen ;” making up a certain whole 
to youthful apprehension of Orient region and 
chronicle, sacred and profane. 

Is there any speed of communication, 
after all,—any joining of times and hemi- 
spheres, — like the links of the shelves of a 
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library, where a child, sitting in home sunshine, 
can reach down and take to herself things like 
these one day, or even hour, and the next be 
in Merrie England in the reign of good Queen 
Bess; or spring at a leap across centuries and 
waters, and enter into the conflicts and grand 
wilderness-taming, through which was born 
our new nation, by opening the covers of 
Cooper’s works? Of this alternating sort was 
my happy study in those days. 

I have not come to Shakespeare yet; he 
was in verse, and I loved the passive luxury 
of prose; the dreamy, unbroken perception 
through the words, rather than the measured 
reminder of the words. Measured reminder! 
I am exceeding my space. I must break off 
right here. 


IV 
ABOUT OUTLOOKS OF LITERATURE 


Ir has been the fashion with certain lectur- 
ers to put a prelude to their stated topic of 
some current or casual suggestion, of which 
they would disburden themselves, or by whose 
means they would touch a passing mood or 
need, before taking up the solid earnest of 
their regular subject. These impromptu bits 
will flit across our most orderly programmes 
of thought, feeling, action; sometimes, per- 
haps, they are worth seizing at the critical in- 
stant by the sprack sprinkling of a little ready 
salt upon their tails. 

I was just about to sit down and take 
up my talk of books where I left it last time 
when I was called to look at a light swing-door 
which a carpenter was hanging for me at the 
head of a staircase. The high space overhead 
had been filled with pretty paneling, the door 
itself having a glass panel at the top. Now, 
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the moment I glanced at it I saw, and said: 
“That glass is not set evenly. It is nearer 
the top on one side than on the other. It 
makes the whole thing look askew.” Then 
the carpenter arose in his rectitude of square 
and level and explained unto the walrus: “ It 
could n’t be helped. You see, ma’am, the ceil- 
ing above isn’t quite level. I had to make 
my panels square, and when I came to the 
door, and made my measures from edge and 
edge, —four inches and five eighths top and 
bottom, —it came so. It had to come some- 
where, — can’t crowd glass, you know. It is 
just three sixteenths of an inch out of level at 
the top, as you say, but ’t was n’t possible to 
help it, and I guess nobody else will notice it.” 
“J shall notice it as long as I live in the 
house,” I answered with the severe persistence 
of a walrus. ‘I shall have to hang a curtain 
over it. Why wasn’t everything square from 
the beginning?” And I walked away think- 


ing my own words over. 


“ Things were n’t quite level at the be- 
ginning, and the difference had to come some- 
where.” If I could make that a lesson in life 
beforehand, to you girls, I would n’t care for 
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my out-of-plumb glass-light. It would even 
be a pleasant thing to look at, thinking that 
by recompense some little initial crookedness, 
and after inharmony, might be spared in some 
woman’s history. Now, in your girlhood, is 
your time ; you are setting your beams of life 
and character: set them true; go on to cover 
them, in every stage of work and shaping, 
of use or ornament, with even-measured per- 
pendiculars and levels; and then, whatever in 
growth of building issues and depends, will be 
true fitted to the true; nothing can go awry. 
Otherwise, there must come and show some- 
where an ugliness, a falseness ; your house will 
have a visible, telltale flaw in it. That is 
what “out of plumb” means; the manifesta- 
tion of a wrong in first essentials. 

Everything we do is a part of house- 
building, so talking of that is not talking aside 
from anything. A little more about it will 
bring us to where our concern with books 
comes in again. 

—— ‘“ House” is one of the great words 
of the Word; it signifies dwelling and dwell- 
ing-place. Life-building is the framing of the 
“house not made with hands,” the habitation 
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that endureth. Every individual builds his 
own; from threshold to gable and ridge-beam, 
all his work, act, motive, go gradually into it; 
it is his, and he is to abide in it. The congre- 
gation of the houses of them who have built 
unto eternal life —the beautiful communica- 
ting ways and neighborhoods among them — 
are the homes and societies of the blessed; 
they are the Heavenly city and the golden 
streets. 

We are put here to begin from the founda- 
tions, which must be laid in the earth, yet of 
the solid, piled, cemented rock. Exact to the 
horizon must be set the sills; straightly per- 
pendicular must rise the corner posts toward 
the zenith ; parallel between must be planted 
every stud, from stage to stage of the upgrow- 
ing ; level must lie the cross-beams, joists, and 
girders ; at perfect angles must join tie-beam, 
rafters, and ridgepole, — to complete the frame 
in symmetry and righteousness. 

The rock wall underneath is truth. 
The timbers are the principles that rest upon 
it, that shape and outline, span, support. They 
settle what the house is to be, in form, capacity, 
proportion.. You cannot go beyond them, or 
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aside from them, in any outer ease or finish. 
You cannot make a chamber in the house that 
is not first underlaid and pillared with them. 
They fashion your ideal, measure out your 
plan. A life without fixed, substantial princi- 
ples is not a house. It may be a mud hovel, 
atent,acabin. The log cabin, perhaps, stands 
type of sturdy beginnings of principles only, 
whose fittings and developments had to wait. 
They were better than form and finish only, 
without foundation,— paper houses, pasteboard 
boxes. 
Hew your timbers, therefore, first of 
all, out of sound, seasoned stuff, and place them 
in exact relation, by line and plummet test. 
Lath and plaster are the filling in and sur- 
facing ; they are flesh and outer finish, body 
and smoothness, for the skeleton; but what 
should we do with a body without bones, or a 
house all lath and plaster? ‘ 
Next, doorways and window - ways. 
Will you not make these on the sunny expos- 
ures, — toward the noblest, most beautiful out- 
looks? You will not aspect your house to 


the bitter north, or against a cold, shadowing, 
overglooming hillside. Your own incomings 
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and outgoings, your welcoming entrances for 
friends, shall be cheerful and sheltered in 
pleasant southwest nooks, under protecting 
porches ; and the windows, the openings forth 
for eye and thought, the takings in of wide- 
world pictures and of heaven - gleams, —ah, 
these shall, be always on the fairest sides, where 
there are the broadest, grandest scopes of 
earth and sky! The best light must come in, 
the gladdest vision must reach out, by them. 
Are not these once more, in great part, our 
readings? Are we not back again, naturally, 
to written words, as chief, perhaps — as typical, 
at least, among them? 


Books are as windows, set north, east, 
west, south, in the house we have to stay in. 
Weare walled and limited in whatever earthly 
habitations, but there are embrasures and case- 
ments, through which we may command great 
stretches of the world beyond, — see out upon 
wide waters or slopes of grand, distant hills ; 
at least, behold the blue above and the green- 
ness close around; or, if nothing else, the 
walls that hold neighbors’ lives, and have also 
doors and windows. There is human move- 
ment, human event; there are firelight and 
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lamplight that disclose pleasant interiors; there 
are shadows on the blinds ; sometimes there is 
a moving candle in the deep night, or the dim, 
low shining in a sick-room. Sometimes, alas! 
—and yet not all, alas, but with some rose of 
hope and sweetness twisted in — there is erape 
upon the door. . 

And there is something strange and 
magical about these windows, whose clear panes 
are sheets of lettered paper. Once opened 
forth they multiply their lights; the frames 
are flexible; the walls themselves give way 
and lend more space ; a little four-glassed sash 
grows into a splendid mullion, with rows and 
tiers of added translucent plates, through which, 
by magnifying and telescopic power, — for 
some of them are mighty lenses, — we see far, 
strange things and people, hidden places, alien 
characters, remote conditions, brought close 
and made minutely visible. Nay, even the 
very stars come down, and aretie solitudes 
reveal themselves, and we scan the inmost 
thought and reason of men’s minds in age- 
long sequence. But these, indeed, are “ other 
stories.” 


How much we know of Swedish, Ger- 
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man, Russian life that was all undeclared to 
us fifty years ago! How we penetrated, long 
since, into London slums, — that foretold to 
us what was coming among ourselves, to be 
our own work and problem, — and into queer, 
commonplace middle and lower class nature 
and habit, yes, and into meaner vulgarities 
and absurdities of high place also, that were 
patent enough, but only half recognized till 
Dickens and Thackeray threw their search- 
lights upon them! Such windows have been 
opening ever since, and now there is hardly a 
tenement court, or a factory village, a mining 
camp, a far-off ranch, a fisher’s island, a moun- 
tain settlement, or inmost luxurious sanctuary 
of withdrawn, exclusive elegance, that has not 
been made free to us, explicitly shown, thrown 
wide for our entrance and scrutiny. 


We have lived through every stirring 
epoch by the swift turning of thin leaves. 
Imaginative annals group periods and nation- 
alities in their series. They are like crystals, 
whose many facets show the points and lines 
to which histories formed themselves, and 
whose varying reflective flashes repeat the 
lights in which change and progress showed 
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to different-sided and ever-shifting eontempo- 
raneous observation. Such are jeweled case- 
ments, prismatically colored, in a richness of 
diamond beauty. 

Books are to history what the long- 
distance telephone is to intercourse of speech. 
“Give us Scandinavia,” we say, for instance ; 
and behold! Scandinavia has been made near 
and homely to us in literature that has come 
to our reach since I can remember. It began 
to be known and talked of in fragments, here 
in America, when I was very young. The 
first recollection I have of it is Frithiof’s 
“Saga.” Somebody gave me that in my early 
teens, as quite a thing to read and know about. 
I did not care the least bit for it then. The 
old Icelandie and Norwegian myth was too far 
off for me, and Tegnér’s poetizing was beyond 
my appreciation. (The same friend, by the 
way, used to ask me, debonairly, to “ give him 
something from ‘Trovatore,’ or a sonata of 
Beethoven’s”’ — the “ Pathetique,” by example 
— in piano recital, when I had only got as far, 
by the simple tuition of the day for beginners, 
as little two-strain melodies, —the “ Swiss 
Waltz” and “The Campbells are Comin’, ” 
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that used to make my family circle desire dis- 
paragingly that the valorous old Scotch clan 
would kindly try the other thing.) 

But I bravely did the best I could with the 
“Saga;” taking the mental prescription as I 
might a pharmaceutical one, “for my good,” 
and in like manner got a certain reward and 
benefit. The tonic roused a relish in me. 
The song story was as a whiff and sense of 
strange sea-air, and wild, craggy nature, that 
came again afterward to flavor the delight in 
quaint, strong simplicities breathed through 
tale and verse from Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark: Fredrika Bremer’s, Hans Christian 
Andersen’s, Mrs. Carlén’s, Bjérnstjerne Bjorn- 
sen’s; in the works of English pens that have 
found brave and beautiful suggestion in those 
rugged realms and ways: Miss Martineau’s, 
especially, in “ Feats on the Fiord;” and in 
the vigorous, sweet, hereditary homeliness of 
to-day, given us through Margaret Howitt’s 
bright record of her “Twelve Months in Swe- 
den,” Edna Lyall’s noble delineation of “ A 
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Hardy Norseman,” and Black’s romances of 
the Northern isles. Once gather a few bits 


like these in memory and fancy, and is there 
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not a window broken through that never shall 
be blinded in again? They have made us 
thus much more cosmopolitan for having read 
them. They affiliate us with all the grand life 
that came to our own shores with Leif Eriesson 
and his compeers, and prepare us to acknow- 
ledge and comprehend our link with it in far- 
back New England history and relies. 
Another group reveals to us old Ger- 
many, ranging its pictures all along the line of 
time, until they overtake and blend themselves 
with modern showings, contemporaneous with 
ourselves, but differentiated by all that came 
down the years out of ancient forests and tri- 
bal barbarisms, through strifes and hardships, 
and stern, uncompromising revolutions and 
reforms, to make a people of a grand, deep 
nature, and touch their daily ways with a racy 
primitiveness all their own. 

It was in the early days of our war of 
the Rebellion that we read “The Schénberg- 
Cotta Family.” I remember how two or three 
of us sat one summer afternoon — and one of 
us was the lovely and lamented author of “ The 
Lamplighter ”—at a village sewing meeting, 
where work for the Sanitary Commission was 
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being done, and talked over the thoughts and 
incidents of that old Reformation time, when 
Luther was nailing his theses to the cathedral 
doors, and at quiet, humble firesides the great 
kindling of the true Gospel Word had begun 
to lighten and warm where hearts and homes 
had suffered and waited, doubted and pon- 
dered, until a brave hand and voice dared 
stretch forth and declare that the Truth of 
God was given to all; when bits of the New 
Testament were treasured in secret, and people 
tremblingly and eagerly compared the church 
decrees and dogmas with the simple acts and 
utterances of the Christ. To enter into that 
remote yet intimate experience was to begin 
again with Christian revelation; to receive 
it in its first, glad freshness. The old words 
stood forth in pristine glory. We turned to 
our Bibles as if we had just got them, to see 
what they really meant and had for us. We 
lived with the early believers, and sat with 
them in the sweet, soft dawn of the New Day 
that had become high, blinding noon for us. 
It was fresh baptism. This was what a story- 
writer could do. 

Ardently we followed afterward in all of 
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Mrs. Charles’s books that came, her illustra- 
tions of history in home and individual inter- 
est, as she told us about the Bertrams, and the 
Draytons and the Davenants, and Kitty Trevyl- 
yan, and the “ Early Dawn” in England. It 
was a great deal better, because real and liy- 
ing, than any dry summary of accurate chron- 
icle, or encyclopedic information. The inform- 
ing was of sympathy and personal realization. 

Later we have had the fascinating vol- 
umes of Lucy Ellen Guernsey: “ Lady Rosa- 
mond’s Book,” “ Lady Betty’s Governess,” 
“ Through Unknown Ways,” * Loveday’s His- 
tory,” and the rest, which, if any of you have 
not read, you have an unexplored delight 
awaiting you; a vision of the past, in which 
you will deliciously lose the present, and your 
own identity; or, rather, take on such new 
identity and place that the waking up in 
to-day will be a half-regretful bewilderment. 
They had hard and fearful times then, — true ; 
but they were so earnest, so full of a new, 
grand impulse from inmost realities! Our 
little imitative external renaissances shrink so 
small, and drop to such indifference and con- 
tempt, in comparison with the great interior liy- 
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ing going on then, under the quaint old archi- 
tectures and apparelings that we are reaching 
down and adopting into modern conditions, in 
our hunger for novelty or our caprice for the 
old, that satisfies itself with a shell out of which 
the life-bearing heart-richness has wholly de- 
parted, or become with us but a half felt and 
accepted commonplace. Truly, we have too 
much in these days! We need to be set back, 
to rediscover something of want and value 
and absolute satisfying for ourselves. 

—— In this same order of literature are the 
fine works of Mrs. Barr. She gives us, in a 
like way, atmosphere, representation, immedi- 
ate touch. She makes us part and parcel with 
everything ; with courtly ways and folk, or 
among rude, simple fisher people ; she puts 
our very hearts into the place and emotion 
of theirs; her realism thrills all through with 
human character and passion ; she ties us fast 
in her enchantment with a “ Bow of Orange 
Ribbon.” 

And Mrs. Austin! Why, we are all 
Plymouth Rock Pilgrims, or Pilgrims’ kith 
and kin, whether our fore fathers and mothers 


came over in the Mayflower or not, when we 
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get into her marvelous chapters of Old Colony 
record, transcripted into living, everyday words 
and deeds in their particulars ; from the deaths 
and burials, the betrothals and weddings, the 
battles and hidings and escapes, to merry Bar- 
bara Standish’s quips and gibes, and fair dame 
Alice Bradford’s stately, ein ites bountiful en- 
tertainments. 

I must not leave out, in these rapid and 
rather rambling mentions, a set of stories, most 
delightful in their reproduction of English life 
in the last century, — in the days of hoops and 
patches, and gay river parties, and tea-drink- 
ings, and hazardous stagecoach journeyings, 


and hospitalities of dear old squires, and love- 
making in their country houses and prim, sweet 
gardens —the books of Mrs. Manning, who 
wrote ** The Household of Sir Thomas More,” 
** Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell,” 
also “The Old Chelsea Bun-House;” “ The 
Ladies of Bever Hollow,” “ Mrs. Clarinda 
Singlehart,” and a dozen others. Look them 
out if you do not know them; if you do, read 
them over and over again. 

The very crowd stops me; the list is 
endless ; the windows look so many ways. For 
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types and leaders take the Kingsleys and Miss 
Yonge, with their clear portrayals of epoch, 
character, environment; James, much mocked 
for his voluminousness and for his perpetual 
“ solitary horseman,” but a rich contributor 
with his “ Heidelberg,” ‘ Richelieu,” ‘* Master- 
ton,” and a long list of other romances, besides 
his serious histories ; George Eliot, and our own 
Helen Hunt, with their “‘ Romola” and “ Ra- 
mona,” their searching demonstrations of tides 
and turning points, and principles and laws, in 
the careers of nations and of men; Marion 
Crawford, giving us, with versatile power, Ori- 
entalism, interior and higher Italy, modern 
— maybe not higher — America; Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, prophetess and commissioned 
apostle of the grandest gospel a nation ever 
rose up to and wrought out; Miss Mulock, 
Charlotte Bronté, exquisite in characterization, 
kxeen in vivisection, standing each apart in her 
own preempted world of genius; Jean Ingelow, 
sweet and fresh, strong and tender, in prose 
that is one with her perfect poetry; take the 
long line of social writers, who unroll for us, 
as in woven tapestries, exact with stitch and 
tint in every detail, all that curiously and viv- 
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idly delights us in the manner and doing of 
that last old century that seems so far re- 
mote, and down through the teeming, rushing 
hundred years that have plunged us into the 
tumultuous now: Goldsmith, Richardson, Mrs. 
Opie, Miss Burney, Miss Austen, Miss Mit- 
ford, William and Mary Howitt, Thackeray, 
Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Oliphant, How- 
ells, Aldrich, Mrs. Burnett ; Miss Jewett and 
Miss Wilkins, inimitable in their handling of 
the peculiarities, unique upon the planet, of 
our New England nooks and people ; take the 
domestic and religious annalists: Miss Yonge 
again, Miss Sewell, MacDonald, with his 
heart-hold and insistence of God and man re- 
lations, grand and intimate; the delicate life 
etchings of Juliana Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth, 
Barrie, — with nature and pathos in them so 
simple-deep that you can only by the same 
deep simplicity apprehend them; bright, true, 
tender Saxe Holm; Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. Kirk- 
land, limners of old, kindly Southern planta- 
tion life, and of brave, cheery pioneering in 
our rich, wild, early West ; Mrs. Charlesworth, 
with her “ Ministering Children ;” dear Mrs. 
Prentiss’ “ Stepping Heavenward ; ” our grow- 
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ing host of American women writers, — dear 
girls, it is simply impossible for me even to 
enumerate ; the libraries are full; turn in, as 
to a rich garden, fall to, and find your own! 
Only keep your instinct high, and taste not, 
nor even touch, the fruit of any tree that blos- 
soms with knowledge of evil ! 

Books for amusement; books of ima- 


gination, all these, so classed, thus far; Iam 
giving them no larger place than they take, 
and keep. One last word about this imagi- 
nation, out of which “ fiction” — ‘ made-up ”’ 
literature — comes. It is a slighting sort of 
name for it, spoken often — almost always, 
formerly — with contempt or apology or indul- 
gence by those who hold everything imagina- 
tive to be unreal, and unreality the unforgiven 
sin. But it is not true that imagination itself 
is unreality. It is only so when it supersedes, 
misrepresents, or excludes fact. Undoubtedly 
mere lawless, unbridled fancy is falseness ; and 
falseness is central wrong. It is the “ out of 
square” at the beginning that ends in a whole 
building crooked and unsafe: that way is in- 
sanity. But books of true imagination are 
for far more than amusement. They are for 
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vital sympathies and understandings ; human 
thought to human thought, hope to hope, mo- 
tive to motive. Life, and the word of life, is 
the secret of all interest ; the universe key, in 
things, events, persons, scriptures. We, and 
all about us, are syllables of an infinite revela- 
tion. They may call it evolution, for a new 
name, if they will, but it is what God tells us, 
of ourselves and Him, all the same. He talks 
to us with His fingers, — because we are deaf 
and dumb, — in His creation and orderings, 
in our very own nature, aspirations, efforts. 

Our words and parables grow from His 
vaster signs and meanings, and utter our indi- 
vidual perceptions. All language, all commu- 
nication, is but fragmentary, drawn from first 
language, which is that wherein “ day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge,” and in which all things are told 
in parables, even to the parable of human ex- 
perience. 
Imagination is not unreality. I want to 
put a thought into your minds about this, that 
may even defend you against some “ assaults 
of the devil.” 

Faith is often set at naught as a form of the 
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imagination. That objection is an evidence. 
Faith is an imaging; it is a “showing forth 
of things unseen.” 

“That is your conception,” doubters say ; 
“itis not mine.” Very well; that does not 
make out mine — or Saint Paul’s — a delusion. 
You have not got it, — that is all. 

This may, I think, be accepted as an axiom: 
knowledge, of some sort, precedes, underlies, 
imagination. You can conceive of nothing 
that you have not, in whole or in part, wit- 
nessed or experienced. It is somewhere in 
you; or somehow, veritably, you are put in 
touch with it. You cannot absolutely origi- 
nate, any more than you can create. You can 
but see, feel, receive impressions ; lay up fact 
in yourself to illustrate fact beyond yourself. 

A descriptive scene is nothing to you un- 
less you can construct its picture, — grander, 
fuller though it may be than any that you have 
literally looked upon,— from bits and lines 
you do know. A little hill you are familiar 
with types to you a noble mountain; some 
abrupt declivity an awful precipice; a lake, 
a pond, forecasts the sea. If you had lived 
upon an arid plain, you could not conceive of 
either. 
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Did you never find yourself, when you 
thought you were imagining, only recollect- 
ing? Did a house, a room, in a story, never 
suddenly resolve itself into one you had visited 
or lived in? Did you never wake with a start 
out of the fiction and exclaim, “ Why, here I 
am, where I have actually been! The place 
always turns into a real, old place that I have 
known before!” ? 
You simply cannot imagine an unreal 
thing. If it is thinkable, it is, somewhere. 
And so I say imagination is founded on all 
the realities we have ; it is the mirrored reflec- 
tion of the true. , 

+»—— And when we come to spiritual faiths 
and insights, they can make no satisfying 
grasp of anything that has not an existence 
to which something in us directly assents 
and testifies, call it intuition, or what you 
will. ; 

The consciousness of the world we are being 
born into, spiritually, is that from which we 
read and reason in the things we see. It is 
the Word and Reason of the things. “The 
invisible things are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made.” 
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Each soul sees its own things, in its own 
sphere. ‘* No man hath ascended into heaven 
save the son of man which is in heaven.” 
John was “in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day,” 
when he beheld the wonderful heavenly pano- 
rama of eternal verities under earthly types, 
rolling its awful majesty around Patmos. An- 
other man would have stood beside him and 
seen nothing but ragged rocks and misty sea 
and clouds and lightnings in astorm-filled sky. 

“ Two shall be together : one shall be taken, 
and the other left.” 

‘Where the body” —the central Truth 
—‘“is, there shall the eagles” — of a far, 
inseeing thought — “ be gathered together.”’ 

Saint John was the Eagle of the Evange- 
lists. 


v 
ABOUT POETRY 


In our last study together, we arrived at 
this point : — 

Imagination, in its essence and legitimate 
use, is the presentiment of the true. 

The acceptance of this principle will lead us, 
I think, to a further clear and fundamental 
understanding: that Poetry is nothing less 
than the very Reality of which Imagination 
catches sight. 

Therefore we must not confound it with 
poetical work, in which the thing itself has 
been more or less adequately presented. 

Poetry is not a thing written; that is, it is 
not in the writing. Words only endeavor to 
formulate it; or rather to suggest it indica- 
tively. The poetry is far within the poem, if 
it is there at all; indeed, language is never 
anything but vehicle. 

Poetry is not even First Language. First 
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Language is Creation ; that which God makes 
for signs. Poetry is behind creation; it is 
what God has in Himself, and tells us some- 
thing of by things, which are his words. The 
poet is the child of God who can read his 
Father’s word; who can feel in his spirit what 
God means when He says — light, a star, a 
flower, a tree, a mountain, a river; when He 
makes the blue of the sky, and the space of it, 
the shining and the cloud and the rain, and 
all sounds and motions that are in air and 
earth. Poetry is the soul behind sense. It is 
the living reality. It is not the made, but the 
making. The word comes from the Greek 
which means “ to make.” 


Set among these signs, man, who can- 
not create, desires to express, to join together 
and convey, his impressions formed from first 
language. He has only sound and gesture for 
elements of speech; he uses both; they get to 
be reflective and interchangeable. Sound sug- 
gests movement; movement accompanies, re- 
places sound. Certain syllables take attitude 
and action; they affect us as with touch. The 
first mere animal sounds, that express sensa- 
tion, grow into established meanings: think 
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how a baby begins, with simplest vocalism ; 
when he is happy, satisfied, comfortable, he 
says, “ Ah, goo!” Where else does * good ” 
come from, except from this little natural, 
primitive gurgle of content? 

All language is at first monosyllabie: the 
root words are the significant ones, the first 
utterance of perception. From these radiate 
and amplify our vocabularies ; our shadings 
of meaning, our qualifications, our diserimi- 
native, connected illustration of interior fact. 
From a thing we get a noun, from an impres- 
sion an adjective, from an act a verb; and 
all external feeling, and all natural doing and 
bearing, work together into a system of expres- 
sion, a marvelous telegraphy of that which 
cannot be seen, touched, or handled, and we 
call the communication Speech. 

Words themselves become poetic; some- 
thing adheres to, inheres in them. The very 
syllables get to have life in them, and awaken 
mood and feeling. But words are never poetry, 
except as their significances are so grouped 
and woven together as to convey a thought 
which did not exist alone in any of them. 
Then they become vital ; the mere collocation 
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is a “live wire;” the bare technicalities obtain 
reason and influence from the essential rela- 
tions of language. 

There is versifying, which is merely mosaic 
of pretty words; and there is poetry hidden 
and lost in misfitting, inadequate expression. 
Sometimes in a very poor bit of rhyming and 
measuring there hides a meaning of true no- 
bility. It is the prince disguised in the mean, 
incongruous apparel of the pauper. 


These relations of thought and word 
are what I wish now to make clear to you, 
that they may give you the key to the discovery 
and understanding of this great and beautiful 
thing which is the deepest reality, though so 
commonly judged by its debasement into mere 
fantasy. There is the same difference between 
poetry and fantasy that there is between ima- 
gination —the clear imaging of the true — 
and unsubstantial vagary. 


To give an example of this inherence 
in language of elementary impression becoming 
expression in repeated use, notice how certain 
juxtapositions of letters or sounds carry always 
with them the same or similar ideas. Take 
“fr” at the beginning of a word. First make 
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the sound which the letters indicate. The 
very lip and tongue action, as well as the utter- 
ance produced, gives the feeling of a seatter- 
ing, a separating, a dispersion, a release from 
closeness and bond, a shivering apart of parti- 
cles or threads. The movement is like that of 
the fingers when thrown apart as ina shaking- 
off or sprinkling, and the sound is of the same 
character. Now consider what words are so 
begun, and what they mean. Take “ fringe:” 
the thing gets its very name from this separat- 
ing, throwing out of filaments ; take “ fright,” 
the startling of terror or horrified surprise, 
which thrills the nerves “ into fiddle-strings,” 
which separates the very hairs of the head so 
that they “ stand on end.” What a force of 
association such words carry into every other 
word of like orthographic construction! The 
lovely adjective “ fresh”; what means it but 
“flung free,” from close, old, dense conditions 
into lightness and rarity and fineness of atmos- 
phere, fabric, feeling itself? I give you this 
example for the sake of one instance of the 
poetic use of a word where mere orthography 
and pronunciation set forth, by suggestion, an 
instant, entire representation such as labored 
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description, in unrelated phrase, would never 
accomplish. In one of Mr. Howells’s stories he 
has to mention the commonplace circumstance 
of the dispersion of a crowd from a train ar- 
rival; he says it “frayed ”’ out from the railway 
station into the streets. Does not that picture 
it, like the “fringing ” out of vapor from the 
edges of a cloud? The happy, exact use of 
terms — the use of original meanings — is the 
poetical use. 

Now what I want is that you should 
read and judge and find out poetry, by its 
own two rules or requirements, and then you 
will need no one to tell you what is and what 
is not, and you will make small waste of time 
over the spurious or inadequate. 

The poet is the perceiver of meanings in 
the things that are made; hence, also, in our 
own experience and relation with things made ; 
the process of our own making. The poet 
expresses and presents his perception in word- 
signs that are of birth and kin with all these 
meanings. Te must have soul insight and 
speech instinct. If either of these is wanting 
he fails of his name and work. Where these 
are found together we find and acknowledge 
the poem. 
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And here we have our two rules or tests. 
There must be some clear, inward discernment ; 
there must be expression of it in phrase fitted 
to it, tone to tone, as in a.chord of music. Not 
that we are to discover or judge mechanically 
by any set rule of analysis or dissection. The 
answering —or the same — perception and in- 
stinct must be in the reader, or there is no rec- 
ognition. The “ears to hear” are of the same 
organization as the “lips to utter.” There 
must be a poet at either end of the line for the 
electric thrill to pass. There are souls to re- 
ceive and souls to impart, and they are comple- 
ments one to the other. First feel, then read. 
You may find many a thing in poetry that you 
never knew before ; but you know it when you 
come to it, by that which was yours already. 
The discovery and the recognition are your 
delight in it. 

Poetry, pure and simple, just reveals and 
illuminates the natural world. It makes a 
flower breathe into our hearts, as well as into 
our nostrils. It lifts us into calm mountain 
heights and atmospheres that bodily we may 
never have reached. It takes us beyond our 


little knowledges and surroundings, enlarging 
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for us all our least images into majesties and 
grandeurs ; from lesser forms the poet reveals 
to us the might and splendor of infinities ; he 
searches the depths, and brings from the mi- 
nute and close, from the vast and the far-off, 
alike, the sweetness and the glory that are 
innate in all. He spreads a world out for us 
from each single, simple centre. He detects 
and conveys the gentle comforts of the plain 
and commonplace ; he interprets the promise 
of the ineffable. 

A dear old lady who I imagine knew 
little of books, but who must have had that 
large, fine sense which from the small things 


makes deduction of a limitless hope and claim 
of more, whose daily living had been narrow, 
and its ‘limits chafing to her spirit, made a 
lovely poem in a little more than a dozen 
words, when she was first shown the sea. 
Looking out upon it with reverent, astonished, 
luminous eyes, drawing a deep breath of heart- 
full awe, she folded her hands in a meek rap- 
ture, and said slowly, ‘I thank the dear Lord 
that at last He has let me see enough of some- 
thing !” 

The sea said the same great word to her 
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that came to the ancient prophets when they 
wrote, in the name of the Lord, “The earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea.” And, “ My people 
shall be satisfied with My goodness,” — they 
shall have enough at last! Ah, if you want 
really to know poetry, and first language, and 
interpretations of all signs of earth and heaven, 
go to the old Holy Bible for them! 

Perhaps as true a definition of poetry as 
can be made is that it is the feeling of things. 
Perhaps “ the Spirit of God moving upon the 
face of the waters” was His urgent feeling of 
the possible beauty and sweetness and wonder- 
fulness that out of Himself might stir im the 
unformed matter of the worlds and blossom 
infinitely into these signs that His creatures, 
to whom He would give life on purpose, might 
feel back by to His own thought and love! 
Perhaps — yet it is no perhaps, but a cer- 
tainty — what we call poetry is the touch of 
God upon our souls, whether it come through 
objective nature or the personal experience 
which opens to us the secret harmonies and 
mysteries of peace and pain. To all these 
the poet is sensitive, and of these he makes us 
conscious. 
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There is another depth profounder yet. It 
is prophecy. That is the immediate touch of 
God upon man’s spirit. The poet who utters 
it fulfills his highest office ; he is the teller of 
a truth direct from God ; he is the “ messenger 
before His face.” 

Wordsworth is, perhaps, preéminently 
the poet of pure feeling. When he tells us 


“ My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky,” 

it is as if the great color-arch were flashed be- 
fore us for that first-remembered time in the 
misty heaven; and we feel the bound within 
us which sprang to greet its glory then, and 
know it to be in us still; so that the next 
lines are instant with us, whether he had 
written them or not: — 


“So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; | 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! ”’ 
And again in his verses to the cuckoo, — 
‘* No bird, but an invisible thing, 
A voice, a mystery,” — 
he makes of the reader a child once more, as 
he does of himself, lying in the grass and 
listening, — 
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“ till he does beget 
That golden time again.” 
And, oh, the daffodils! the “ crowd, the host 
of golden daffodils!” 
“Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance.” 

What a quickening vision and memory he 
makes of them, when he tells us, — 

“ They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with rapture fills, 
And dances with the daffodils.” 

Who ever gave such picture to the inward 
eye as Wordsworth gives it? It is more than 
picture: it is re-living; we almost laugh out 
with pleasure and glad-heartedness as the child 
laughs. You cannot read the verse aloud 
without a lilt in your voice; the joy of your 
heart constrains you to sing it, as it springs 
answering in you. 

But if we get to dipping into Words. 
worth we shall want all the room there is, and 
“all the time there is.” Dip for yourselves; 
explore with him; you will find him and the 
world full. Search in the “ Excursion.” I say 
“search” because you may encounter some 
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hindrance in the mere thread and frame of 
the narrative vehicle, which is here and there 
dry and prosaic; you may find, perhaps, as in 
much other poetry, a good deal that does not 
appeal to you; you will pass over much in- 
differently, yet seize, at certain points, the 
keenest pleasure; the thing is simply to know 
what you look for, and your own when you 
see it. You will discover in the ‘ Excursion”’ 
just this secret of revelation in things which 
I have been trying to tell you about ; the poem 
is the very philosophy of poetry. 

The Boy of Athol, “ tending cattle on 
the hills,” upon whom 


“ deep feelings had impressed 
So vividly great objects that they lay 
Upon his mind like substances,” 


‘had received the precious gift,” so that even 


“in caves forlorn 


eg ’mid the hollow mer of naked ener 


rg in their fixed Bis Ste iu ie 
He traced an ebbing and a flowing mind, 
Expression ever varying.” 
But when from a mountain headland he be- 
held one day ‘‘the sun rise up and bathe the 
world in light;” when ocean and earth and 
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clouds were transfigured to him, palpitating 
with the glad touch, till 
“his spirit drank 
The spectacle ; sensation, soul and form, 
All melted into him,” 
he recognized that 
“ By them did he live ; they were his life; ” 
and that in “ such high hour” was. 
“Visitation from the living God.” .. . 
... “ Thought was not ;” 
not language only, but thought itself, was 
dropped, relinquished, in sublime, direct per- 
ception, — 
“in enjoyment it expired; ... 

Rapt into still communion that transcends 

The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 

His mind was a thanksgiving to the Power 

That made him: it was blessedness and love! ” 
The Boy of Athol is the Wanderer of 
the poem, discoursing all the way and from 
all suggestions, . 

“ Of truth and grandeur, beauty, love, and hope.” 
He tells us that 


“the man 
Who, in this spirit communes with the forms 
Of Nature, who, with understanding heart, 
Both knows and loves such objects, 
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In the relations which they bear to man, 

He shall discern how, through the various means 
Which silently they yield, are multiplied 

The spiritual presences of absent things.” 

Away on further, after the Poet, the 
Wanderer, and the Pastor have kept long com- 
pany and converse together, when they all 
three stand upon a mountain-side in the glory 
of the setting sun, what beautiful, unconscious 
antiphon is put into the Pastor’s mouth, to 
the long-ago unvoiced breath of the boy’s soul, 
that had had its “high hour of visitation ” in 
a mountain dawn! How grandly, reverently, 
does the good man speak back to God, “in 
holy transport,” His own great Word, with a 
thanksgiving ! — 


“ Eternal Spirit! Universal God! 
Power inaccessible to human thought 
Save by degrees and steps which Thou hast deigned 
To furnish; for this effluence of Thyself 
To the infirmity of mortal sense 
Vouchsafed, this local transitory type 
Of Thy paternal splendors, .. . 

. accept the thanks 

Which we... 
Presume to offer; we who from the breast 
Of the frail earth, permitted to behold 
The faint reflections only of Thy face, — 
Are yet exalted, and in soul adore!” 
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Do you not see how directly Wordsworth 
teaches and demonstrates that prime, interior 
life and law of which we speak? He is the 
very evangelist of poesy, apostle of the gospel 
incarnated in things. He not only feels, but 
knows and shows the eternal reason why he 
feels. He gives it to us, this talisman, this 
“freedom of the City,” in a golden casket! 
Having it, we discover, and freely appropriate, 
the stored-up joy of all natural meanings. We 
have the key to our own subtle recognition of 
every poem and poet whose pure, simple touch 
puts us into this close, exquisite rapport. We 
know why we are delighted, and why we have 
good right, and bounden duty, to be. 
Wordsworth goes back in his great 
representative Ode — the “ Intimations of Im- 
mortality” —to the intuitions of the child, 
utterly at one with nature, not outgrown from 
the heavenly instincts which lay hold upon 
her heart, and asserts, in strong, sweet phras- 
ing, like the swinging chime of bells, this true, 
poetic relation between the soul and things; 
this original clairvoyance into the Creating 
Mind by the young, created spirit. It is but 
a paraphrase of the Master's utterance, “I 
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say unto you that their angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” 

How lovely a little touch this is; lovely and 
little, yet setting forth in its scarce two lines 
the clear grandeur of a wide heaven with one 
great, golden light in it, as only such simple 
wording could: — 

“The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heaven is bare !”’ 

The whole argument and inspiration of the 
Ode are in the paragraph whose beauty has 
familiarized it, beginning : — 

“ Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting 
And cometh from afar.”’ 

Do you see that Wordsworth does not 
trouble himself about the immortality that is 
to come? He asserts the immortality that 
has been, and that a star setting is only a 
certainty of a star rising. It is the ‘ Ever 
and Ever” of the Lord’s Prayer. The Ever 
that has been is the power and assurance of 
the Ever that shall be. And for the little 
now, in which we spell the earth syllables of 
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the Eternal Word, how gladly, triumphantly, 
he links the outmost sign with the inmost 
revelation : — 
“ Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears ; 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


Wordsworth’s perceptions are so real, 
so indisputable, that he is not afraid to repeat 
a thought; indeed, the recurrence comes as it 
comes in nature, linking itself with fresh time 
and circumstance. For instance, in the Ode 
he reminds us that 
“those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 


Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 


oreo about in worlds not ase 5 


Ep tes fost aSectidan, 
Those TERRES recollections, 
. . have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.”’ e 
And then, when in his other noble song of 
“Sound” he questions Silence, declaring the 
everlasting speech of “day unto day,” and 
that there shall be a Voice always, of which 
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all lesser voices are the concurrent breathings, 
he rounds and complements the same great 
thought : — 


“A voice to light gave being ; 
To time, and man his earth-born chronicler ; 
A voice shall finish doubt and dim foreseeing, 
And sweep away life’s visionary stir. 


O Silence! are man’s noisy years 

No more than moments of thy life? 

Is Harmony... 

Thy destined bondslave ? No! though earth be dust, 
And vanish, though the heavens dissolve, her stay 

Is in the Word, that shall not pass away! ”’ 

It is a jubilance, an exultation, to discover 
these identities and completions of the thought 
of a wise, sweet thinker. They make the 
truth more clear and sure to us; they give us 
the round and complement of a reality; they 
show to us that unity which is in the world- 
meanings ; they are the fullness and satisfying 
of Holy Scripture itself, which is the sign- 
manual of Deity to the declarations of His 
works, 


VI 
ABOUT SPIRIT AND FORM IN POETRY 


I wisH, dear friends, to write to you very 
simply. It is impossible in these brief letters 
to treat their subjects discursively, exhaust- 
ively. They are so very broad. They expand 
illimitably into variation of instance, relation, 
and particular. To follow them into their 
wideness of ramification would be like trying 
to trace great tree- growths from centre to 
each outmost twig and leaf tip, through end- 
less branching and veining. We must needs 
keep close to the heart of things. We must 
learn the secret of the manifold in the na- 
ture of the single. But these close, original 
simplicities are often hard to discover and 
define; they demand some precise analysis, 
some exact and searching thought and state- 
ment. If I ever seem too introspective, too 
difficult in careful phrasing, too remote in 
endeavor after cause and meaning, remember 
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that it is simpleness I want to get to and lay 
hold of; but that absolute simpleness is the 
most inclusive thing there is! 

We have come to one assurance that is 
single, central: that in all that exists there is 
a soul and a body, an interior meaning and 
an outward expression. There is the word of 
God and the speech of it. 

The office of the poet is to find the word 
and the sign, and to declare the one by the 
other. His work is a re-making, or, rather, a 
re-presentation. 

Whatever the fall of man was, in especial 
fact, the result has been a dislocation, a break, 
between the real and the actual. It needs a 
new word to set them together again in a 
vital unity. This is revelation. I suppose if 
everything were as vital to us as it was meant 
to be, words need not, perhaps, have been 
invented at all. We might have talked in 
light and music. As it is, revelation has had 
to be reduced to syllables. Poetry has had to 
be set in form as poesy. 

Into this revelation, this illustration, God 
has sent, from time to time, as into all others, 
a new impulse, a grander power, a deeper in- 
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spiration. All along the line of its tradition 
have come chosen witnesses of high epiphanies, 
— commissioned messengers of the intrusted 
word. There have been successive dispen- 
sations of insight, knowledge, utterance. 

As in all continuous developments of truth, 
we can discern, looking back upon the move- 
ment and advance, where have been some 
haltings and departures, wanderings from the 
way, intrusions of the false and the mistaken 
among the earnest and the sure. We can 
trace the thought-pilgrimage and see where it 
has made a real march onward, marking out 
more of the beautiful path to be followed ; 
where it has merely loitered, or idly and self- 
delightedly disported and tarried; where it 
has gone back, merely to discover old foot- 
prints and tread them over with servility and 
pretense, not caring to be led by them any 
whither. 

But we need not trouble ourselves with the 
confusions and obliterations of the trail. We 
need not let the blind guides hinder us nor 
tumble us into the ditch. 

In short, to leave all figure, we must be 
aware that there is a great deal in print which 
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is not literature, in the strict sense of being 
letter to the spirit; and it does not matter 
that we should know much or at all about it; 
certainly not that we should hamper our seri- 
ous study with its investigation. 

We are to “try the spirits,” to “prove all 
things,” that we may “hold fast that which 
is good.” But once possessed of the unerring 
tests, we need waste very little time upon the 
_ trying and the proving. 

It is a sacrilege to “‘make poetry.” It is 
profanation to try to “be a poet.” Poetry is; 
the poet finds it. He hides himself in his own 
discovery. To air his personality in it is to 
perish. The ambition to be, instead of the 
pure love of what forever is, is spoiling the 
so-called literature of the present day; there 
are lions about, who roar and range, and seize 
true and gentle things to eat them up and turn 
them into their own coarse, rank flesh, — into 
increase of the self-power to grasp and to de- 
vour. They are the thieves and robbers of the 
sheepfolds. They are the violent, who think 
to take the Kingdom of Heaven by force. 
Or, too often, they are satisfied with the easier 
weapons and spoils of the other kingdom. 
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I do not agree with Mr. Richard Henry 
Stoddard in his statement at the beginning 
of his scholarly introduction to Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s “ Light of the World.” Perhaps I 
do not rightly understand his intent; he may 
have simply concerned himself with the one 
side of poetry, — its presentation, — or he may 
have meant a deeper thing by “law” than 
any external rule. He may have meant the 
law of organism. But he says, “ Poetry, 
which was once supposed to be an inspira- 
tion, . .. is now as universally recognized 
to be an art, as painting, sculpture, or music, 
and the rules to which it conforms have been 
gathered from the practice of the masters, and 
formulated into a system of critical laws, which 
not to know is to know nothing of poetry.” 

I have italicized the phrase I take issue with, 
I think we might as well declare that a person 
not master of the last or most obscure niceties 
of philology, or even a little careless in his 
syntax, can have nothing to say to us; and has 
no claim to be listened to, whatever glorious 
or urgent message may be burning on his lips. 

Inspiration comes first; the form it takes 
comes second, and is only its birth. 
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To know one true thing is a safety 
against the false. Therefore, cling to it, abide 
in it, be satisfied ; the next will come. It is 
as false to try to be knowing in literature as 
to labor for self’s sake to make it: Love sim- 
plicities; by and by you may discern the sim- 
plicities of the complex. It is a great thing, 
perhaps, to be able to analyze intricate and 
complicated combinations and restore them to 
their primal elements; only, if you want fresh 
air you will get it better out of doors, under 
the natural blue depth, than through the pro- 
cess of the laboratory, which one cannot well 
hold breath to wait for. 

As nearly perfect a poem as there is 
is Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal.” The 
poet, indeed, as he wrote it, was finding his 
own Holy Grail, the Sacrament Cup of natural 
Communion. It brims over with the lovely, 


exuberant imagery of earth; it is full to 
stillest, richest depths of the living truth of 
heaven; it is these conjoined which make it 
one of the “ outward and visible” showings of 
“inward and spiritual grace.” 

Whittier’s “ Snow-Bound” is another 
intimate unveiling. It speaks straight into 
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human hearts of their most single and uni- 
versal experience; it reads human life to the 
inmost through its simplest usualness. Inex- 
tricably with the heart life and the home 
habitude is woven the sign life of outward 
types; under and through all is the thing 
direct from God — the spiritual annunciation. 
Where can we find all these presented with 
more exquisite relation and appeal than in the 
lines so many of us know truly by pe, the 
passage that begins : — 
“ We tread the path their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees,” 

and goes on, through the missing to the hope, 
with that consummate couplet in which are 
both parable and gospel : — 


“ Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! ” 


until, through all the strangeness and the 
silence, and the dream and trust, swells the 
triumph of assurance at the last : — 


“ That Life is ever Lord of Death, _ 
And Love can never lose its own! ” 


Tennyson is full of strong, pure poesy, 
grand and simple. No one touches more deli- 
cately the tones and tokens in the outer; no 
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one goes deeper than he in his deepest. “The 
Bugle Song,” “The Brook,” ‘The Old Hall- 
Garden,” ‘“‘Come Down, O Maid!’ — these, 
and scores of other songs, pulse and shine, 
through and through, with all that words can 
breathe or picture, translated from sense per- 
ception. The heroic and the pathetic burn 
and thrill through his ballads. 

After, and above them all, stands “ In Memo- 
riam,” high and solemn, a mountain-reach into 
the inviolate ether; the one great heaving of 
the heart of earth into the heaven with its sob 
of Pain, its strain of Love, its song of Faith. 
Jean Ingelow is the Ariel of verse; 
none the less, she holds the divining rod which 
touches the life-springs, and brings forth the 
hidden waters to the sunlight. 

She writes “ Divided,” and you do not know 
whether you have lived a deep heart history, 
or have followed a little trickle from a far hill- 
cleft across a whole countryside to the sea. 

But you have done both; the river is yours ; 
you have companied with it all the way; you 
know it in all its change and growth, all down 
its lovely path-finding; its sweet commerce 
with the meadow grasses, its whisperings among 
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the reeds and pebbles, the bird-shadows and 
the sun-sparkles that flit and twinkle over it; 
you know it from the “youngling spring” 
and the “fair green ribbon that pranked the 
down,” to where it sweeps at last a broad, 
calm tide, brave with white sails, in sight of 
the sea. 

Across it, while it was yet narrow, one 
whom you held dear and close stepped from 
your side to the other. Yet you kept hand in 
hand, and walked on either brink for a way; 
then the hands had to loosen, and you were 
forced to move apart, still calling to each other 
with beseeching, over the widening water that 
neither might cross. Ah, who that has lived 
many years has not walked along the river so? 

The stream grows broader and more im- 
passable, the banks recede, the moving figure 
that your vision strains for melts from sight, 
and your beseeching cry hushes to a lonely 
inward whisper : — 

“ Only my heart to my heart shall show it, 
As I walk desolate, day by day.” 

Yet even that is not the last word. “ Heart 
to heart” gives certainty; heart alone has 
certainty. For— 
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‘fas I walk by the vast, calm river, 
The awful river so dread to see, 
I say, ‘ thy breadth and thy depth forever 
Are bridged by the thoughts that cross to me.’” 


Jean Ingelow threads her pearls so closely 
that we hardly care to part them by singling 
them out. There is one unbroken sheen of 
purest light that runs and glistens from end 
to end. 


Longfellow strings his wealth of lucent 
gems more loosely, on a longer cord. Here 
and there they cluster, sparkling and flashing 
like crowded crystals; then there is a space 
where the mere line shows, a connecting nar- 
rative or statement of plain things; hence he 
is voluminous. 

“ Hiawatha” is of the pure primitive all 
through ; the wild things of fragrance, motion, 
all the original simplicities of forest, air, 
waters, are there, and the like simple human 
activities in them; it is the pastoral of the 
untamed. Picture, cadence, are in unison; if 
you do not find this, you will find nothing but 
jingle and echo. 

“ Evangeline” gives us the sweet Acadian 
charm of first utilities and gentle contents ; then 
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it shows us life in its trouble, pathos, endur- 
ance, breaking the Eden quietness, but making 
something grander; it is a Paradise Lost. 

Longfellow’s minor poems are jewels of 
thought in careful, separate settings: ‘ apples 
of gold in pictures of silver,” every clasp high- 
wrought and burnished ; a heart of price, each 
in a holding of beauty. 

Neither Longfellow’s verse nor Whittier’s 
will ever be lost out of the world’s memory ; 
they have incorporated themselves with the 
world’s heart. Men may forget where some 
of the dearest of the lines among them came 
from, —as we forget, until we seek them out, 
the words that we have gotten from Shake- 
speare and from the Bible, —but like those — 
words, they will never cease to be. The joy 
of the best things that ever have been written 
is that they become proverbial. Copyright 
runs out; that which was of the soul of the 
writer — the very “ fittest’? — survives, and 
“marches on.” It is of the soul of the ages. 
Instance and suggestion tempt one on, 
but it is impossible to continue with example. 
Truly “the Lord gave the word, and great is 
the company of preachers!” We may only 
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name a name here and there as discriminating 
the sort and errand of individual genius. 

With those already indulged in, come to 
mind a host of sweet, strong, natural poets: 
Thomson, Cowper, Bryant, Kingsley, Clough, 
Elizabeth Akers Allen, Lucy Larcom, are of 
the list. Among those preeminent for deep, 
tender, religious feeling are Vaughan, Herbert, 
Wotton, Faber, MacDonald, our own Julia 
Dorr and Helen Hunt, beside many already 
quoted as apostles of the natural. The orders 
intermix. 

Dante, Milton, are poets of the supernatural 
— the real in the unreal. 

Shakespeare, expositor, mighty and keen, 
of diverse, intricate, paradoxical humanity ; 
revealer of the intensities and depths of mortal 
experience in earthly circumstance; we must 
either make volumes and consume years in 
trying to indicate him, or we must leave him 
with the single line that, naming him, says 
all. For what is Shakespeare not — in his 
domain ? 

And yet, I think, we can lay finger on the 
boundary of that domain, and say it is the 
hither side of things. His humanity — being 
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humanity — is interpenetrated with what, by 
higher light, we recognize as the divine; but 
his word does not bear direct, immediate wit- 
ness to it. He tells us everything of men as 
men, in all the complications of the natural; 
he does not tell us of men as the children of 
God, and of their life in the Kingdom of the 
Spirit. His spiritual is the airy realm of 
sprites; his future —after the graves of his 
tragedies — is the dim under-world, whence 
ghosts “ revisit the pale glimpses of the moon.” 
Immortal Shakespeare does not give us immor- 
tality. Himself proves more than his utter- 
ance. I think there is nothing in all his 
marvelous lines like these few of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s :— 
“Oh, the little birds sang east, and the little birds sang 
west, 
And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed around our 


incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 


Take that “Thought of God” whieh Mrs, 
Browning puts into the mouth of a child; 
take her “Sleep,’—are there any things in 
language more translucent of heaven, more 
surely “borne inward into souls afar” from 
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the very Presence, more instinct with the Holy 
Ghost? 

Share the heart-break, touch with her the 
terrible mystery, of her “ Little Mattie; ”’ 
then turn to “Only a Curl” and “De Pro- 
fundis ;”’ and then remember that it was writ- 
ten long ago, ‘“ Thy heart shall live forever,” 
‘“* My people shall be satisfied with my good- 
ness,” “It is your Father’s good pleasure to 
give you the Kingdom,” “ He is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living,” “God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes,” “ There 
shall be no more pain,” and recollect that in 
the Apocalypse it was “the kindreds” that 
stood redeemed before the Throne; and say 
whether the highest human strain is not an 
accord and echo of the celestial. 

Yet see what the singer herself says about 
“The Soul’s Expression,’ and of “Seraph 
and Poet,” in those two sonnets, and own with 
her that the soul and secret of poetry are 
beyond all lettering; are even that “ eternal 
life” which “ proceedeth from the Father and 
the Son,” and is “to know God, and the 
Christ whom He hath sent.” 

Grandly representative among the seers, the 
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message-bearers, are the Brownings, just be- 
cause of this consciousness of the infinite more 
that they can never say. They speak to us at 
the “end of the age” its crowning words of 
truth; its farthest reach of that to whose full- 
ness humanity must grow on forever. You 
need not reproach them, nor yourself, if you 
fail of the whole grasp, as they confess to 
do; the greatest poet falls short of himself; 
is stricken suddenly dumb in the temple, 
before the visiting angel; but if you may 
only touch with him the hem of the garment 
of the ineffable, that which flows down from 
the highest into the least will reach you 
with something of the “sacred unction” that 
makes the soul “of all things to be heir and 
King.” 

Read “ Pippa Passes.” Find the apostolic 
succession in the little silk-winding girl who 
walks in the Spirit, lovely and unconscious, 
through the earthways; skirting temptation 
and foulness knowing them not; and leaving 
the holy trail of angelhood all along her path 
to antidote the serpent slime. Sing with her, 
—and sing always afterward, — 
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“ God’s in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world! ” 

Read “Evelyn Hope;” read ‘“ Prospice.” 
Your heart will swell with that of the Poet- 
Prophet in the swift joy of the certainties — 
replacing all “scheme” and dogma—of Re- 
demption and Resurrection. 

If you never know any more of Browning, 
you will have become his disciple. 

To sum all up, Poetry is not a skill, a 
pleasantry, a device, an art; it is the secret 
life and light without which not anything was 
made that is made. It is the sacredness of 


being. 

In it there are these three: sense, soul, 
spirit — Nature, Life, Revelation. Such is the 
Trinity of Inspiration. A perfect poem is 
natural, human, and divine. 

If you want really to know poesy look for 
whatsoever — the thing or the saying — holds 
all these in it. Search diligently, heedfully ; 
when you have found them you will wholly, in 
your own threefoldness, respond and rejoice ; 
it will be with you as it is with the Church 
upon her Trinity Sunday, when she has been 
led up through all the first chronicles and 
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teachings of her Gospels to the sublime appre- 
hension of the “excellent glory,” the “ power 
of the Divine Majesty,” in the Unity of the — 
Universal Spirit, the Human Word, and the 
Infinite Fatherhood of all. 


vil 
ABOUT SOCIETY 


SHALL we pass from our talks about books 
to a talk about society ? Is this a jarring, dif- 
ficult transition ? 

Sometimes much reading makes people un- 
social ; much thinking sometimes shuts people 
up. Is this the fault of books and thought, or 
is it because of the fact that the two planes — 
of mental sympathies and outside human inter- 
course — do not always rightly join? I think 
the latter ; it is like a fault — a dislocation — 
in the geological strata of the earth. To use 
another simile, it is like the trouble and con- 
fusion of sight, when a person’s two eyes do 
not see asone. There is “ want of accommo- 
dation,” — “astigmatism.” ‘They have to be 
fitted with glasses having two different lenses. 
And that is the way most of us do have to be 
fitted, in taking ourselves —if there is any- 
thing of us — out of our separate life into the 
world. 
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And yet “society is:the redeemed form of 


man.” Personal association and influence are 
really —if we can get them as we need them 
—more than books. They are what we do 
get — apart from personal form — from books 
themselves. The inner sympathy and the 
outer expression — these combined are really 
society, which is incomplete and unsatisfying 
if it fail of either. 

There are so many books, and so many peo- 
ple, of all sorts, and so much easy circulation 
of both in our day, that every life can pretty 
surely find something of its own in each. The 
consequence is a force of common impulse 
which is almost appalling. From the high- 
est and sweetest human interchange and influ- 
ence, to the lowest contaminations of folly and 
crime, we see extreme illustration in the com- 
plex, mingled, and strangely contrasted life 
and literature of our period. 

We read that which we would like to 
live. We try continually to live that which 
we have thought and imagined. We want to 
act in realities our ideals. We want society, 
and the play of life, to demonstrate and apply 
that which is in us. So we come from our 
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books, from our fancies, to the live, moving 
world about us, and seek our place and part. 
The question of finding it, of having it ac- 
corded, is the question of getting into society. 
We shall all do it, sooner or later. It is only 
put off by our trying at false, closed gates. 


The individual comes first; we cannot 
make society out of anything else than individ- 
uals. Be individual, therefore ; honestly and 
contentedly, the best individual youcan. Don’t 
trouble about “ getting into society,” as an ob- 
vious achievement. It is no matter whether 
you make it obvious or not. If you are a 
genuine anybody, you are in society already, 
and nothing can keep you out, even though 
you may be outside some cobweb line of a 
“four hundred.” You have the “ innumer- 
able company,’ and are on the way to your 
place in it, so long as you keep safe your own 
reality. Do not be like the lost dog in the 
express car, whom nobody knew what to do 
with; ‘“‘an’ he didn’t know; an’ he’d eet his 
tag.” Your destination, your certificate to it, 
is your character and fitness. The fittest shall 
survive. 

Of all deceits and shams, place without 
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the character that makes place, —the form 
without the power, — is the very deceit of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. It is the enter- 
ing in to the marriage feast without the wed- 
ding garment. Better be in outer darkness, 
The best way to grow to your society 
is to make individual friends. The artificial 
exclusive thing of clique and numbers is bar 
and hindrance. In it we cannot give and take 
freely of our real and best. If we could, if we 
did, there would be no need to put up barbed 
fences. There would be no rushing in of those 
who only want the show and pretense. 

There is an inmost, behind and notwith- 
standing all trammels. There are friendships 
which penetrate straightway to this inmost, 
and care nothing for the ticket-taking at the 
gates. There are those who meet each other, 
even where custom hinders and frets, in the 
quiet recollection of the truth that Carlyle, 
unclothing to its essentials a drawing-room 
company, asserts with his relentless courage, 
that “such drawing-room is simply a section 
of infinite space in which so many God-created 
souls are for the time met together.” 


The trouble is, souls have to be covered 
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up; it is the penalty for the sins of Eden. It 
needs to be, in a measure, the decorum of out- 
ward life. So the best waits often silently ; or 
we say profitless things when the very heart of 
us is burning with a hidden earnestness. Less 
and less of sincerity, of demonstration, is tol- 
erated ; more and more of brick and mortar 
closes up around the cells in which we sepa- 
rately famish. 

And yet what should we think now of a 
girl who at an afternoon tea, should, like Miss 
Bremer’s Angelica, lean back in a rapture 
against a marble pedestal and pour forth her 
unsolicited, if exquisite inspirations? I won- 
der where would be the Count Alarik to clasp 
her gently round the waist and lift her to the 
enthronement of the “altar” beside which 
she stood? I think she would have the ro- 
tunda and the sculptured Socrates to herself 
in a very few minutes, and that she would re- 
ceive no more “at home”’ cards for four to six 
o’clock crushes. Of course things like that 
will not do. Even a Corinne would not to-day 
be crowned at the Capitol. She would more 
likely be hustled off to a Bedlam, or gently put 
away in a private nervine sanitarium. We 
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don’t want wild souls let loose in society. We 
cannot go to that extreme. Yet shall the 
other be eventually reached, and society have 
resolved itself into a solicitously guarded es- 
tablishment for idiots ? 
What are we to do about it? Are we 
always to be smothering our best as something 
abnormal —a queerness — an idiosynerasy ? 
Are we to be kept always in drawing-room 
evidence, — bondslaves to good clothes and 
good form, fettered to pad and precedent, even 
in the manner of a handshake? Because 
“people do not talk so” at a chrysanthemum 
show or a luncheon, or such things are never 
“heard in an electric,” are we never to speak 
from our true selves, and are we never to 
know each other in the spirit? Must we be 
so * realistic ” as never to lift up our realism ? 
How, without social outrage, are we to make 
a better thing — the best possible thing — of 
our human association? Plainly, only by 
strengthening the foundations. By making 
the beginning whole and sure, — individual 
character, home-life, personal friendships. Let 
them be primal, central; let outside social 
intercourse be occasional, resultant. Con- 
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tribute to the general what the particular has 
made of you; then you will bring about the 
veritable, widening companionship which so- 
ciety stands for; and cease expending your 
lives in making foolish sign of that which is 
not. 

Society as a pursuit, an end, is a thing with- 
out a soul. The home-spirit, from the sharing 
of which between home and home it grew, has 
departed out of it. It is dead. It is a corrup- 
tion. A professional society woman is a para- 
site upon the world’s heart-growth ; helping, as 
a microbe of disease, to eat out its vitality. 

There is a terrible reaction in the influence 
of what we make society to be, without its true 
heart and centre. It is to blame for the many 
confused problems of our time; it is respon- 
sible for the frantic turning of the world up- 
side down. Conventionalities, false effort and 
restriction, crowd in upon and choke out our 
most beautiful and sacred realities. True 
homes become more and more scarce. Society 
women abandon them; they make of them 
mere arrival and departure stations in the 
rush of a whirling round. Women who can- 
not or who will not maintain the modern 
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artificial conditions, are discouraged and re- 
pelled from any home-making at all. They 
are forced, through the very need of their na- 
tures, to outside work and interest for fellow- 
ship; and so there is a great deal attempted, 
from strong desire for the best, that is yet in 
its turn untrue, one-sided ; adding a fresh de- 
rangement to our perplexed systems and theo- 
ries, our transitional social and political econ- 
omies. 

And then when it has done all this, 
society itself is invaded, spoiled, defeated, even 
on its own plane. 

Society is very much like tree growth ina 
tract of country. It has its inevitable sueces- 
sions. ‘There are few old neighborhoods where 
one who has looked on for fifty years may not 
be able to trace them. Once there was the 
grand stateliness of permanent, long-rooted, 
commanding oaks; there were the gracious 
seclusions of beautiful, sweet, quiet pine- 
woods; many pleasant things that were not 
oaks nor pines, and that did not aspire to be 
either, yet found congenial place and a safe 
cherishing. All this lasted peacefully for a 
while. Then came changes: some old trees 
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died out, some were tempest-smitten ; hewers 
and delvers got in; openings and levelings 
were made; the natural primitive forest 
thinned away; the vines and pretty shrub- 
beries of a contented undergrowth disap- 
peared; the ground was laid bare to the 
sun; and lo! it is now a gay, fluttering, mul- 
titudinous birch-pasture ! 

The funny thing is, that since the birches 
have got into the place where the oaks used to 
be, they do not know themselves, that they are 
not oaks. 

Once more the only remedy is to go back 
and plant acorns. The individual — and then 
the homes — must begin and grow again. 

Real human being makes the real homes. 
Perfect homes must be the centres and starting- 
points of the perfect commonwealths. The 
making of homes is the making of country. 
Neither polite conventions, careful exclusions, 
nor ambitious clubs can do the work, or keep 
out or patch over popular vulgarities or state 
mischiefs, 

There was an artist once, who sought to 
make a beautiful image of the Madonna from 
a costly piece of sandalwood. All his efforts 
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signally failed ; the image lay not in the wood. 
A voice came to him: “Carve it from the 
block of oak in your hearth-place!” And of 
that he made his masterpiece —a superb cre- 
ation. 


I wish the girls now growing up could 
see what a mission they might take up as 
American women. Our own American women 
— those of highest training and possibilities — 
are responsible. There is a great waste of 
the force which they should be in the nation, | 
either in foolish surface-living, of elegant form 
and pretense, or in a struggle to assert an out- 
side power. Either way there is much public 
danger ; there is great hazard to personal char- 
acter, in the delusions of self-seeking. It is 
quite possible to replace the vanities of the 
drawing-room with the vanities of the plat- 
form. By either meahs, homes are dropping 
through, or utterly changing, while colleges 
and clubs, higher — so-called — refinements 
and educations, multiplied social funetions and 
extravagances, flourish. The best elements are 
being frittered or drafted away. Families, 
and real family influence,— such as should 
make noble increase, and tone and leaven and 
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morally control communities, — are threaten- 
ing to dwindle, in their number and their power. 

—— One passing word — good-natured, not 
cantankerous — about clubs: It is borne in 
upon me, anxiously, that women nowadays, at 
least in and about the great centres, are club- 
bing themselves to death. And I think I have 
found out the heroic reason why. Suddenly — 
a little while ago — they discovered that there 
were too many women in the world — ever so 
many to one man; and with a grand saga- 
city and a yet grander altruism, they set out to 
thin down, as rapidly and effectively as possi- 
ble, their own ranks. Naturalists tell us of a 
wonderful little race of Alaskan rodents, which 
once in a certain while reaches an enormous 
increase, so that its numbers are beyond com- 
putation. Then, all at once, of their own ac- 
cord, they set forth in steady columns, delib- 
erately, comfortably, gayly, picking up their 
sufficient substance as they go, and even multi- 
plying on the way, until their persistent march 
brings them to the Pacific Sea, into which 
they calmly walk, and are drowned. Toward 
some such brave, pathetic burial and end is 
the great woman-concourse, of its own sublime 
will and purpose, marching to-day ? 
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Society, truly regarded, is the enlarged 


family. The same gentlenesses, the same con- 
sideration, the same hand-in-hand helpfulness 
should rule and inform, that do so in the best 
family life. Then if we do not know the best 
family life how are we to expand into true 
society ? It is the want of this human basis 
and unity that makes the falsehoods, the hard 
refusals, the cruelties of bad society. And 
there can be terrible cruelties. 

The “ best society’ has only justification in 
being that it can hold up the best, not away 
from all the rest of the world, but for all the 
rest to reach to. When, instead of this, it 
crowds down and deprives, it is an oppressor 
and robber. It strips humanity and leaves it 
half dead by the way, and the Priest and the 
Levite look on, and pass by on the other side. 

Do good people always know what their 
drawn lines do to them who are shut off by 
but a hair’s breadth, yet against whom the 
wires press and cut with their invisible forbid- 
dance and torture ? 

I have seen a young girl educated right 
alongside a privileged few to the same point 
of capacity and feeling ; brought into youthful 
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contacts a little higher — so called — than 
those her parents’ youth had happened to com- 
mand; and then snubbed and left out until, 
with her eager instincts for companionship, 
and the first impulsive rush of girlish spirits, 
she took amusement and friendliness where 
she could get them, made really inferior, 
coarse associations, lost the fine sense that had 
begun to develop in her; made life-mistakes, 
even failures and indiscretions, which stamped 
her unhappily ; and all from the check and un- 
satisfying of the more delicate and sweet in 
her nature which had been denied full recog- 
nition. 

Or, I have seen her, in the midst of a happy, 
busy and congenial neighborhood, grow gray 
unsharing, and patiently wait out her dull, 
slow time, until the angels should come for 
her and take her up into the place with them 
she had been made ready for. And then the 
little world that knew her not may send flow- 
ers for her burial, and tardily confess that she 
was a fine, true soul. Yes; when she shall be 
simply a soul, they can say it; while her soul 
is in the body she is not of their body, and 
may walk invisible among them all her days. 
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And I have known a boy fall into yet worse 
things, from greater exposure, and come to 
wreck and ruin through want of self-respect 
and proper confidence ; these having been 
rudely shaken down by the heedless ignoring 
or repulses of those in more assured tradition- 
ary place who would not let him in. 

The society of by and by will not be like this. 
“ very creature’s best” will be weleomed to 
it, and help to make it up. And yet it will 
not be heterogeneous, but homogeneous ; hay- 
ing grown from the one root in the right, nat- 
ural, human —which is also the angelic — 
way. 


I think the good society of the future 
will not tend to crowds. Great social func- 
tions there may be, but there will be a centre, 
a meaning in them; and there will be an 
orderly participation for all. 

A gay gregariousness is not society, what- 
ever may be imagined of the bliss of being 
“in the swim.” Herding is not consociating. 
Indeed, it is chiefly in the early savage state 
that men go in droves, like buffaloes, or even 
antelopes. As they emerge from the animal, 
sensuous condition, they emerge from the mass, 
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and individuality is distinguished ; this lifted 
up, enlarged, evolved, they draw together 
afresh by a higher law, on a grander plane ; 
yet with a certain fine separateness, like the 
separateness of planets in a solar order. It is 
only when a deterioration, through over-civi- 
lization in the material, sets in, and the race 
falls back into the life of the mere material — 
which is in another way but savagery once 
more — that it swarms into multitudes again. 
This is the practical confession and self-pro- 
tective instinct of individual insignificance. It 
is admission that the unit makes little or no 
count except as it can attach itself to a long 
array of ciphers. 

The impositions of an artificial society upon 
time and personality are destructive of the 
only real elements of a true association. Lit- 
tle, frittering, life-exhausting etiquettes are de- 
manded even between those who are fitted in 
a genuine friendship, until friendship tires out, 
faith dies, and there is nothing left but paste- 
board certificates, and a ledger balance of dues 
and receipts. 


My friend Emery Ann often says 
things for me which I would hardly venture 
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to say for myself. You remember Miss Emery 
Ann Tudor, who went to Europe with Miss 
Patience Strong? Well, then you remember 
that Emery Ann is graphie, if she is anything. 
Miss Strong is an old lady now, close upon 
her threescore and ten. She loves the real 
life-sweetness, and real human beings as much 
as ever she did; and loving as much as ever 
up to seventy years is inevitably loving deeper 
and more. But she cannot with bodily pres- 
ence and act keep up her manifestations. A 
few understand and come the closer. But 
again a few give her a little love-tweak at the 
end of a call or letter. ‘It is so long since 
you wrote,” or, ‘* Now you are so much better 
I hope you will get into town to see us.” Not 
remembering nor allowing that to be pretty 
well in her own sunny parlor, with her easy- 
chair at hand, is not inconsistent’ with being 
quite unable to face the northers and easters 
that blow through Boston streets, or to strug- 
gle with the perils of the broomstick trains. 
Miss Patience feels these little nips in the 
postscript or in the doorway. They make 
Emery Ann furious. “I persume,” she burst 
forth one day after she had shown a visitor 
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out, and closed the door with a vigorous cer- 
_tainty of catching the slip-latch, — “ I persume 
there ’s some folks that ef they was to come to 
your funeral would expect you, now you was 
comfortable, to get up and return the call the 
next day ! ” 

** Maybe I shall,” answered Miss Patience 
with a lovely unsurprise. ‘‘ Then there will 
be no hindrance.” 

The thought of those words is a thought 
toward the highest completed human relation. 


It touches the mystery, —the almost open 
mystery, if we would lift our eyes and see, — 
of the Society of the Beyond. 

How shall we leave the whole subject, with- 
out some closer word about that “ innumerable 
company ” to our place in which our little life- 
training here is surely bringing us, — to which 
it is already fitting us, and joining us, by long- 
ing, foretaste, and realization ? 

Our “heavenly society” is not something 
altogether far away, in an intangible future. 
It is an essential of the Now. It has to do 
with spirits on the earth, as certainly as with 
those who have gone forward. 

Why are we so slow to learn the glorious, 
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sweet lesson of deaths and _ resurrections ? 
Why do we not feel, as well as conventionally 
say, or acquiesce in the saying, that “there is no 
death,” but only high “ transition” ? Why do 
we not look at the thing which happens, when 
friends go into the unseen, with the same sense 
and certainty —oh, a great deal more! — 
which follow with them when they go out of 
our sight for a little while and way upon the 
earth? We may not always know just where 
they are, even here ; but we know that they are 
in life ; that we are to hear from them, and they 
from us; that we are in full expectation to 
really see them again. We know that no long 
time, no hard circumstance, can always keep 
us from each other, since we are still together 
in God’s world, and He has made our hearts 
and histories one. We know the only loss, 
the only death, is that of love; the ceasing 
to care to find each other again. 

Why are we not sure in our own living con- 
sciousness that dying is only a happening in 
the life of the spirit, — that it cannot be a 
quenching? When we see the worn frame re- 
linquish its struggle and yield itself to rest, 
why do we not — nay, do we not, in that su- 
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preme moment — recognize that it is the lay- 
ing down of hindrance, the repudiation of 
mortal weakness ; that the living spirit —he, 
she, whom we know and love — is already risen 
in the new strength, and stands in invisible 
beauty, grand and tender, by our very side. 
How can it have got far? Christ did not go 
far. 

Why should we always think of remoteness? 
Why should we fear nothingness for them, 
when there ts no nothingness, but an ever- 
developing Life in all that has been made and 
is forever making ? 

They are somewhere. And somewhere is 
everywhere in the spirit. There are no “ long 
distances” which the thought-communication 
cannot reach. Each soul’s somewhere must be 
most surely and especially where its own are. 
The law is reflex; we are in that “heavenly 
society ” by the force of our belonging, our 
irresistible tendency. No less its spiritual 
companionship must be with us, because it is 
of us, and it is ours. 

We let them go— these dear and near — 
too easily, saying they are gone. While in- 
deed they may be very close, beseeching us 
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in the new way, calling through our shut, 
material doors. 

Why do we not learn the wonderful glad 
parable of the electric wire ? 

Why do we not listen for the sweet sum- 
mons that surely comes to every house out of 
which a love has carried links into the unseen ? 

Would we not hurry to the telephone, at its 
first, faintest signal after some good-by, when 
we knew that the journeying of a friend lay 
right along the line of instant intercourse? 
Would we have any doubt of his voice or of 
his word? Are there greater wonders, more 
beautiful triumphs, in these sense-discoveries 
and applications of material law, than in the 
methods of that world out of which all won- 
ders, all law, all births, have come, and into 
which are all these returns that we call 
deaths ? 

Do you never catch the thrill of sound or 
sign? I mean no outside thing, —no rap, or 
tip, or muscle -twitching, or any mechanical 
pretense; but the real, inside monitions that 
make known the open connection, that tell us 
the circuit is forever complete, dependent upon 
nothing that can cross or break. 
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Is there not the sudden vivid memory that 
puts you in the very instant and relation of 
something past, and makes it real with a keen, 
immediate re-living, possible only in the spirit? 
Does not that something become a present fact, 
out of all comparison with the mere recalling 
which we try feebly to effect when we say to 
each other of the long ago, ‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber?” When we do remember, we do some- 
thing far more solemn and actual than to 
recollect. 

In the inner world, memory is a reéxperi- 
ence. It is a return into the very point, mo- 
ment, event of life that has been. When two 
spirits remember so together, it is a meeting. 
It is the true repeat of history. It is more. 
It is the opportunity that we had said was 
gone. 

We may put into that moment all we have 
ever wished had been there; we may with- 
draw from it all that we have wished had 
never been. The present self shall re-form its 
past; it shall fulfill, it shall repudiate, it shall 
atone. These shall be the miracles of the new 
life into which we are not yet fully born. We 
have their shadows beforehand. And beyond 
— they know. 
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Does not sometimes a look or a gesture, 
familiar in dear old days, flash clear upon 
you in quick, unsolicited vision, —or a tone 
sound to you out of an absolute stillness, — 
that “brings right up to you,” as we say, the 
personality you thought vanished? We speak 
truer than we mean when we say that. 

“This do in remembrance of Me,” said our 
Lord. 

** And lo, I am with you always, even to the 
end of the world.” 

Are not His sign and assurance the great 
sign and assurance of all Holy Communion ? 
“There will be no hindrance.” The 
silver cord is Joosed — it is not broken. On the 
further side it has found some absolute free- 
dom that we know not of; on this side — ours 


—it is still fast to our human thought and 
experience. We have but to touch it, and the 
vibration passes; we have but to breathe out 
of our hearts, and get heart-answers. The 
spiritual ether is all instinct and alive with 
messages; the tongues of fire are ready to 
flash out as they did above the heads of the 
believing Apostles. It is always Pentecost. 
For the Holy Ghost is everywhere, and is the 
Comforter. 
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“There will be no hindrance.” Here 
there have not been time, fitting opportunity, 
claim, and reason for our approach to those to 
whom in inward reverence, gratitude, honor, 
wishful regard we have silently and unknown 
drawn near. There has not even, perhaps, 
been contemporaneousness. We feel as if we 
had been “ off schedule time” in so much of 
our life’s journeying ! 

There, is all time; all contemporaneous- 
ness; it is what we mean by eternity. There 
is no crowding out, no limitation ; no impossi- 
bility of numbers, no severity of demand, is in 
the way of a true seeking, a true response, full 
understanding, separate and sufficient value, 
individual recognition and interchange. Do 
you ever think how rich we already are in 
this? What an opening there is of the gates 
for us also, when the great spirits of the age 
go up, one by one, and enter in, that, like their 
Master, they may come again with a wider 
reach, a closer. hold, a fuller power? How 
they belong now, each one of them, to each 
one of us! Ah, there is no loneliness, no 
shutting out, when we feel free, this way, to 
choose our friendships as we will, — as we are 
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capable, —out of the grand society of the 
centuries | 

“There shall be no hindrance.” The soli- 
tudes, the neglects, the misplacings, the unkind 
denials, — all the little things, and the mean 
things, of the earth, will be over, — will have 
passed away. The unfulfilled will come to its 
fulfillment ; it will learn with joy what it has 
waited for. And the joy of the great welcom- 
ing angels in that Kingdom of the True will 
be to reach forth the strong, generous, lifting 
hand to the very least who, tired and sorry 
with the world, comes to the tender cherish- 
ing, the careful encouraging, the loving com- 
radeship of that new sphere to which only 
the heart, not the circumstance, of the earlier, 
harder, testing life can enter. 

I will bring them all, said the Lord of Hu- 
manity, “and there shall be one fold and one 
Shepherd.” 

“Tam the Door: by me ye shall go in and 
out, and find pasture.” 

“Who is the King of Glory?” 

“The Lord of hosts, He is the King of 
Glory!” 
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Now, if you please, a word about clothes. 

Did clothes originate only and wholly with 
the knowledge of evil? Are they the badge 
and the bother, simply, of a depraved hu- 
manity? Or is the instinct of clothing and 
adorning the body something that once had 
the primal innocence in it, and possibly came 
into Eve’s head in some fashion long before 
her intimacy with the serpent ? 

There she was among the flowers, the bright- 
winged insects, the soft-plumed birds of Par- 
adise. Do you suppose she never twisted 
blossoms in her hair, or wreathed a vine 
around her shoulders, or wove crown, or brace- 
let, or necklace of beautiful dropped feathers 
or many-tinted leaves? Evidently, when she 
came to making coverings in earnest, she had 
the facility of her fingers ready. 

Ah, it was only that the innocence was gone 
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—the happy thought changed to a sense of 
shame. Clothing was not so much because of 
degradation, as that it became itself degraded 
when sin came. The knowledge of good would 
not have hindered —it would only have made 
more exquisitely graceful and expressive — 
human attire, which would inevitably have 
been desired and needed. The knowledge of 
evil marred everything ; put a vain, unworthy, 
sensuous consciousness in the place of a selfless 
delight in loveliness and use. And saying 
that, we say precisely what demands saying as 
to the evil frivolities of the world we live in 
to-day. 

Be clothed; but be in your right mind. 
Doth not God clothe the lilies? 

The consideration of dress —of outer pre- 
sentment — comes at once with social living. 
It is almost the first question. How shall we 
appear — apparel ourselves —to make our 
personality true, fit, pleasing? It is a right 
question. It concerns a duty. 

Each individual is responsible for just his 
or her own share and representation of the 
beauty, dignity, and possible perfection of the 
human form and presence. If clothing does 
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not set forth these, it is either mere indifferent 
covering, an answering of necessity, and so 
‘serving only its most literal end, or it is a cor- 
ruption, a setting forth of something unworthy, 
an expression of something which, if we trace 
it to its hidden, perhaps remote, origin, we 
might be very sorry to define. 

I think fashion in dress can be brought 
to no truer test than whether it indicates and 
emphasizes the best, the sweetest, the most 
really gracious, delicate, self-forgetful quality 
of the wearer. I think I[ like the word 
‘clothes ” better than “dress,” for this very 
reason. To be “clothed upon” from the 
inner, or merely to decorate, or affect, upon 
the outside —that is the distinction between 
the good and the bad of it. To “dress” is to 
arrange, to deck, to trim, to treat externally, 
as a skin, a fabric. To “clothe” is to enfold 
fitly, to invest with a garment, to habit the 
person, which plainly signifies the inhabiting, 
the in-having, of the personality. I cannot 
bear to see a woman look as if she felt her 
clothes ; as if her sense of vital being were in 
them, as bodily sensation is in the nerves of 
the skin. 
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Clothing and dress are as speech and 
language. The one is expression, — that which 
is evolved from within; the other is of the ~ 
tongue only. The two words “speech” and 


‘“‘language”’ are formed from the two meanings. 

Clothing should speak something; it should 
have the three qualities of speech, — simplicity, 
sincerity, fitness to person and occasion. Sin- 
gleness, directness, are of grace and truth; 
complexity is confusion, and more or less of 
falsehood. Apply the principles to garment 
and garniture. There should be a reason why 
for everything ; at least, a possible reason why, 
or a significance. Superfluous tags and tails 
have no reason; an intricacy is not a beauty, 
except so far as it is kept delicately traceable. 
Folds should hang from a natural holding; 
uselessly caught here and there they are only 
mussy. 

A thing, no matter how fine or splendid, 
stuck on without purpose or connection, is no 
adornment. See how it is in the making of 
a picture. A tree, a vine, grasses, blossoms, 
need to be kept to their relations —to be ac- 
counted for—in their details. You cannot 
scratch in stems like jackstraws; they must 
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follow the lines of real growth. Flowers may 
not be massed heedlessly, as piled-up decapi- 
tations. We want to see them spring from a 
group, with sweetly nodding or stately lifting 
heads, just as their stems, more or less flexile, 
bear them naturally outward or upward. We 
want this truth of life in a painting; this 
grace of realism in, however few, literal, prac- 
ticable details. 

I know very well that recent art gets over 
its difficulty by what is called impressionism. 
Impressionism is all well enough if it can 
convey itself; but a blur, a smooch, is not an 
impression; a fog is not a landscape; a snarl 
and tumble of broken slants is not a growing 
grassfield. It is not, as they pretend, even 
what we see. We do instinctively account 
for the individual stems, the separate pensile 
heads. Nature gives lines enough for a clear 
thought to carry out. There would be even 
a greater rush upon our opticians than there 
already is if our vision served us no more 
distinctly than the modern canvas. 

The same rule should hold with what we 
put on. Nothing should contradict, or con- 
fuse, or overdo, as to its own particulars, or 
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the lines, curves, movements of the human 
form which it relates to and illustrates. No- 
thing abnormal, arbitrary, fantastic in design 
or suggestion, should be tolerated. We must 
go yet further back, must adapt yet more thor- 
oughly. Nothing should give an air, a seeming, 
of what a woman would not be. She must 
remember that whatever garb she assumes she 
makes to be a picture of herself. And it is 
like a sun-picture. It tells the truth. 

What, then, are we to do about fashion ? 
There will be fashions as long as the world 
lasts. Variations and inventions will come in 
and assert themselves, and it is good that they 
should. They are oftentimes for comfort, for 
becomingness ; which is the suggestion of the 
ideal, — of that which we would become; for 
improved and longer use. When they show 
these justifications we may well hail and adopt 
them; but when they are caprices and dicta- 
tions, obvious tricks of the trade to sell new 
goods or larger quantities, or force custom 
for the dressmakers, I am ashamed of women 
(Daughters of the Revolution!) who will 
tamely fallin with them, and pay their tax in 
time and nerve and sweet proprieties. 
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Fashion is a filly that will bolt, if you give 
her her head. Ride her with a curb, and be 
watchful to pull her up at the right instant. 

The first idea of a new fashion is apt to be 
a thought of beauty, its initial form to have 
a touch of grace. Pushed to an extreme, it 
becomes a craze, takes shape as a monstrosity. 
Witness a case in present point-——the rapid 
development of the insanity of the sleeve. 
The first little easy shoulder puff was so 
pretty; was such relief from the pinion of 
the old straight-jacket casing. Even when it 
elevated and spread a little more it was but 
the opening out, as a flower opens, to full ex- 
pression. Or rather, it became the charming 
sign of the setting of a flower among its leaves. 
That was the way a pretty head and face 
looked, lifting up between the soft enfoldings. 
And a plain one was graciously sheltered, its 
redeeming modesty gently suggested. There 
the thing ought to have stopped. But it went 
on and on, dry-goods people and costumers 
encouraging and goading, until it became — 
I don’t care who adopts it — I have, unhappily, 
two pairs myself that did not get snubbed soon 
enough in the shaping —a vulgarity. Would 
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you ever think of putting a tea rose in a vase 
with a cabbage leaf each side of it? Or do 
you wish to look like that ? 

The wise woman will stop the fashion in the 
middle. Then she is safe from either end — 
the old desuetude, or the sure-coming reaction. 
The wise woman will not begin with a fashion 
unless she feels that it is an improvement, a 
real artistic or comfortable gain. There are 
plenty of poor fashions that drop to the ground, 
or that ought to; and who cares to be caught 
with the stamp of one upon her that never had 
reason for being, or could make out to be? 

“Following the fashion” —at a safe dis- 
tance —is the very thing to do; the attempt 
to lead or announce it by rushing ahead of it 
is what no lady will ever be guilty of. She 
would as soon take her place in a drawing-room 
by hustling forward and outracing others. 

I think the trouble with the fashions of the 
present day is that they have given up their 
intentions. They mean nothing but “style,” 
and that means the last dictum ; they are arbi- 
trary; disconnected from any special adapta- 
tions; proceeding from no natural inherence, 
by no natural steps—and so not style at all, 
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in the true meaning. They are alike, practi- 
eally, for all sorts and conditions of women. 
They rule in kitchen and drawing-room, in 
nursery, dancing-school, and in the old lady’s 
sitting-room, in places of summer resort, and 
at winter dinner-tables, at the fashionable 
luncheon, and at church. 

This really is n’t the kind of thing that used 
to be. I canremember when the child’s dress, 
the young girl’s dress, the grown woman’s, 
the matron’s, the elderly dame’s, differed ; 
were successively reached and worn, acknow- 
ledged and submitted to. I can remember 
when I was a little girl looking at my grand- 
mother, and thinking how sweet it was to be 
an old lady, in simple white cap tied under the 
chin, and folded lace about the throat, the two 
meeting in reverent veiling of the changed, 
yet still in their way lovely, contours — 
wrinkled indeed, but into a gentle repose; 
not strained and eager, growing into haggish- 
ness through struggle against the confession 
of years. The old womanhood of true woman- 
liness is never haggish. It is the false woman, 
who won’t grow old peaceably, who turns into 
a scarecrow. 
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I remember how especially sweet it was 
when two old ladies sat visiting together, with 
some slight individual varying of cap and 
kerchief, as their spectacles varied to suit the 
individual eyes. Life was behind them; life 
—in all its memories and realizings — was. 
with them; life—of the eternal years — was 
before them. They waited — rested — com- 
muned in a wonderful quietness and sympathy. 
I did not so account for it then; but the sense 
of it was underneath my pleased and tender 
perception. I loved old ladies dearly. 

There are so few to love that way now. At 
least there are so many who will not put in 
claim for that sort of love, and accept it. 
‘They cling to the kind—not a bit better — 
indeed, not really so uplooking and so sweet 
— which they had, or desired, in younger days. 
They — these past, outside selves of them, 
which they will not put away and be done 
with — stay round in the world, with a per- 
sistence that suggests a child’s question, put 
once in all simplicity: ‘‘Mamma, what do 
they bury people for? Why don’t they keep 
them round in funerals?” 

I am sorry for you girls who know 
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nothing about the charming little “cottage 
bonnet” that girls in the second quarter of 
our century wore. ‘To show the profile be- 
yond the bonnet was barefacedness, in the 
obnoxious as well as literal sense. The sim- 
ple shape sloped slightly from the crown, 
which was defined, though low, and rounded 
outward just enough to frame the face. A 
single flower, or tiny cluster, or a fine mob- 
wreath, might be tucked in modestly against 
the hair; a pretty frill was plaited about the 
neck, beneath which showed the dainty white 
collar or ruffle; the bonnet was crossed be- 
tween crown and brim with some rich, soft 
ribbon that tied it under the chin. The rest 
of the dress was in keeping,—a gathered 
bodice, sleeves with some moderate amplitude 
drawn in at the shoulders and banded neatly 
at the wrists under little white cuffs, or 
rimmed with ruffles; a full, straight skirt 
that fluttered back in the little breezes of 
motion, and then subsided to its lines again 
from waist to instep; a round cape, or some 
simple mantle, about the shoulders — this was 
the array they walked abroad in. And they 
were not always walking abroad. Their mo- 
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thers called that “spinning street yarn,” 
which no well brought up maiden would do. 
There is a reflex action in clothes. 
We grow to that which we put on. We learn 
to strike the keynote of our habiliments — to 
tone ourselves inwardly to outward expres- 
sion. Instance, the Quakeresses, the Sisters 
of Charity, and, in contrast, the flashy women 
of “ style.” 

A terrible thing happens to a woman who 
adapts herself to pronounced effects, to ‘con- 
spicuous forms and decorations. By and by 
she cannot get into anything else. She can- 
not return to her primitive sweet bounds. She 
has coarsely outgrown them. Her identity is 
gone if she tries simplicity again. And the 
time comes when nothing is becoming to her, 


because fashion and show are caricature, and 
not to be distinguished is to be extinguished. 
Gown and bonnet have become character ; 
character is all gown and bonnet. It is a 
retribution; and the worst of it is, the con- 
demned does not know that she is under 
punishment. She only thinks, “ Those other 
things do not suit me. I need more evidence 
——more emphasis.” 
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I do not like to hear it said of a woman, 
“She can carry off a great deal of dress.” 
She has no business to carry it off. In truth, 
it has carried her off, — whatever once there 
may have been of her. 

Looking back through long years in 


which I can trace these things, it seems to 
me that the second French Empire — brief, 
unsubstantial, meretricious — inaugurated the 
movement in false shows, ambitions, luxuries, 
which became such a rush into lower levels 
of life in our Republic. 

The beautiful woman whose genius disported 
itself in lovely inventions of dress, and those 
who surrounded her and followed her lead in 
her court, excited, throughout the world of 
women looking on, an eager impulse of desire. 
Newspapers teemed with gorgeous, fascinating 
descriptions; those who could achieve only 
ordinary constructions and effects felt them- 
selves tame, flat, obliterated ; in our own coun- 
try a tremendous surge of extravagance set in. 

This was accompanied, followed, and abetted 
by our own great crises and changes, bring- 
ing influxes of sudden wealth; gold discov- 
ery, petroleum discovery, war, war prices and 
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shoddy ; expansions and monopolies. An al- 
most instantaneous wave of recklessness, a 
blaze of splendor in dress, equipment, social 
elegances, swept over our land, submerging 
and blinding. It controlled quickly the great 
centres, and reached toward the remotest little 
quietudes. After that there were no quie- 
tudes. 

Sewing-machines began to buzz; but the 
sewing instead of being done was aggravated 
into hopeless increase. There was no end 
to the “frills” that were “put on.” Hoop 
skirts and trains and drapery-sleeves invaded 
the kitchens. Home service was demoral- 
ized ; fancy demands in wages despoiled simple 
economical housekeepers of their assistants ; 
“‘ girls ” must robe themselves like “ ladies ;” 
a dreadful degeneracy was begun, under the 
illusion of artistic progress and high refine- 
ment, and it could not be stopped at any line 
of social grade. In this country all are em- 
presses. ‘ 

The few real nobles who resisted, who stood 
back in native dignity and let the tide roll by, 
were glanced over with superior surprise by the 
newly grand. A little incident in an eclectic 
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establishment in Boston illustrated over the 
counter the prevailing state of things, and be- 
came a current anecdote. Two quiet West 
End ladies sat in the silk department care- 
fully choosing some soberly elegant stuff, and 
purchasing in moderate quantity. To them 
rustled in a magnificent dame. She tossed 
the fabrics shown her negligently about, re- 
jected superciliously the modest in style and 
cost, gathered swiftly around her a heap of 
the most expensively splendid, and noncha- 
lantly ordered abundant measures of this, that, 
and the other sent to an address for which she 
furnished her card; and then swept forth 
again, all in about five minutes. 

As she went the two first ladies looked at 
each other with a calm amaze. 

“‘ Shoddy,” whispered one. 

**No, madame,” came the reply in clear, 
incisive tone over a satin shoulder, — “ petro- 
leum!” 

It was cleverly retorted ; but the demonstra- 
tion was none the less of the under order; of 
a quite different “ monde” from that which 
has given prestige to “ Hovey’s.” 

It is no use to try to enter here upon the 
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per contra ; upon what the men have done: 
upon clubs and coaches, and yachts and races. 
Upon women, certainly, rests their own fear- 
ful share of responsibility for the unrighteous 
greed, the unworthy ambitions, the senseless 
motive of our later life ; and when all crumbles 
back in the ruin of such things to the compul- 
sion of new beginnings, it will depend greatly 
— most of all—upon what women will do 
with new conditions; upon how Eve, when 
the flaming sword shall have driven her forth 
from her false paradise, will behave in the 
wilderness. 

The true enfranchisement of women must 
be from their own slaveries. With a beautiful 
fitness of atonement there comes just now from 
the very centre and source of the tyrannies of 
fashion a note of freedom. In the French re- 
public starts a movement towards sanity, sober- 
ness, peace. ‘* Noble Dames in Council” there 
(I quote the heading of an article on the matter 
in a Boston newspaper) have met to vonsider 
what the very haute noblesse may do to escape 
the oppression of ‘* whims,” ‘“ freaks,” * atro- 
cities,” that take the power of decrees; that 
“ make caricatures of the most beautiful,” fools 
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and victims of the imitative masses ; how they 
can best rebel against “incessant changes,” 
that waste material, time, and life. And they 
advise three things: first, refusal to adopt 
*‘ every novelty of costume solely because it is 
a novelty ;” second, independent consideration 
of individual fitness in any style, and an insist- 
ence upon the right of every woman to “ re- 
main distinctly herself ;” and third, a protest 
in action, by daring to continue to “ wear gar- 
ments, once well and fittingly made, until they 
begin to wear out.”’ 

Jerusalem, thine iniquity is pardoned ! 

Beautiful upon the high places are the feet 
of them that bring good tidings. 

“ Distinctly herself.” It is the clear enun- 
ciation of the whole essentialness and intent 
of garb. It is to set forth the individual. A 
lily is to be a lily; a rose, a rose; a clover 
blossom, a clover blossom. A palm, a golden- 
rod, an ear of wheat — each has its use, place, 
aspect. Let each be glad in her own. 

A law of the Lord makes raiment. 
Life is a garment. We shall have and wear 
from need to need, from growth to growth, 
that which life shapes in us and fits us to. 
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And no passing artifice of caparison can dis- 
guise it. 
‘“‘T will clothe thee with change of rai- 4 
ment.” 
“Tf God clothe the grass of the field shall — 
He not much more clothe you?” 


IX 
ABOUT BEAUTY 


In natural order of our talks we come now 

to consider beauty ; the “clothing” that we 
women-folk instinctively desire; that must 
grow upon our very selves ; that can never be 
put on with any “ taking thought.” 
“ Beauty is but skin-deep.” That is 
a skin-deep saying. [Beauty is heart-deep. It 
is out of the heart we desire it. It is out of 
the heart it grows. This is not a mere saying 
like the other. It is the fact and secret that 
we are eager to penetrate. 

There is, indeed, a skin-deep beauty ; a mere 
unearned, unlived bodily inheritance; but out 
of some heart, through some life-earning, it 
must always have been originated and evolved. 

The grandest beauty may wait, its secret 
glory not shown forth, for a lifetime ; covered 
in with a plain, even ungainly exterior, as a 


noble building is roughly boarded up while it 
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is being carefully wrought to its perfection. 
Many a woman goes through the world like 
this. Or the true beauty may be so tender 
in its beginnings that it needs to be hidden, 
shielded — not made sign of before its time — 
lest it should be spoiled and perish in the ex- 
posure. So the final heritage waits, while a 
present outer poverty is permitted, which, like 
the opposite condition, may have come down 
through some strain of ancestry; the outer 
betrayal of a far-back, inner want. Of such 
waiting, a little further on, a wonderful love- 
liness may be born. A plain woman, with 
beauty in her soul, has often been the mother 
of a marvellously beautiful child. 


I know very well that to young, untu- 
tored feeling, craving the actual and immediate, 
this is like saying, — There is nothing to be 
done for you about it, in your own person, and 
in this present life. If this outward chance 
of beauty has not fallen upon you, you must 
just submit to the deprival ; you must recon- 
cile yourself to being excepted from all that is 
most charming and beloved. For it is very 
true that, practically, and by ordinary ap- 
praisal, the plain and homely do not count 
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among the blessed. The world’s beatitudes 
make no place for them. The very first in 
the Beatitudes of the Mountain does, if we 
read it, as I think we may and should, with a 
comma after the fourth word. I think it is 
promise and compensation for every kind of 
poverty. It is God’s secret making-up to us. 
It is not a put-off, but a realization. 


Everything in human love comes from 
something of the same in the Divine Love. 
It is the same. It is a little of that very 
largeness. 

A mother loves with a peculiar tenderness 
the child who is deprived. I think our de- 
privations are the things that bring us most 
closely to the Father. “As one whom his 
mother comforteth, so will I comfort you.” 

The mother takes the grieved, the hurt, the 
disappointed child in her arms, and holds it to 
her bosom. 

I think the woman who goes through life 
without a woman’s crown of beauty —far more 
she who bears a cross in any marked lack of 
personal attraction, or with some signal blem- 
ish — is held all her life long very near to the 
sympathizing Heart of God. She may content 
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herself most sweetly when she is left most un- 
noticed by. the world ; knowing that He cares, 
and that in the quiet withdrawal of her spirit 
she hides away her loneliness, — no, her dear 
companionship, — with Him. She may take 
that gracious First Beatitude to her very self, 
as spoken to her woman’s want. 

I wish I could assure with such interpre- 
tation every homely or only uncomfortably 
half-well-looking girl. For it is the latter, to 
whom a tantalizing possibility is given, — who 
has only “ just escaped ” prettiness, — who suf- 
fers most the struggle and temptation of the 
continual effort to make more of it, and the 
continual reminder that she can neither alter 
her stature nor contour, nor one tint of her 
coloring in the whole range between white and 
black. If she could, there would still be the 
elusive something which neither shape nor 
color seizes nor conveys. She must stay as 
she is. 

Must she? Even that is not so sure. Per- 
haps that is just where true Christian Science 
comes in. So for that reason I will not talk 
to you now exclusively of spiritual comfort to 
which you may not at once attain, nor of the 
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hidden beauty of goodness, with which, in your 
eager youth, you are not quite ready to be sat- 
isfied. You are saying, ‘ Oh, it is easy to talk; 
but it would be easier to be good if one were 
pretty; there would be something to live up 
to!” Many a girl has said or thought that. 

Therefore, I will try to tell you something 
for your courage of the other half the truth ; 
the direct, outworking, positive force of the 
inward thing. 

All power is from within ; but it does not 
stay, and slumber there; it puts forth until it 
becomes visible. The innate love of beauty is 
such force. It is a seed in the nature. It 
will germinate, bud, leaf out, blossom. If the 
beauty is inside you, and alive, you will — 
some time, somewhere — be a form of beauty. 
How else did God make out of His own beauti- 
ful thought the beautiful world? You have 
only got to live, love on, and wait. You shall 
have your birthright. Certain of this, will 
you care if even it does not wholly come to 
you within the threescore years and ten? 
When you come of age you shall possess your 
estate. Only—never barter it away for a 
mess of pottage you happen to be hungry for. 
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Law inevitably has its way ; and the instinct 
of beauty will fulfill itself. But to all law 
there is condition; it must be a thorough — 
a clear through—living thing. It must be 
soul love, not body love; spiritual inherence, 
not a covetous hankering for the apparent 
material good in personal possession. Beau- 
tiful impulse will become beauty, beautiful 
thought will ultimate in beautiful expression. 
Lovely feeling will give lovely play of coun- 
tenance and gesture; it does so even in spite 
of actual deformity, while deformity remains ; 
in the long run it will conquer blemish, and 
supersede it with comeliness. The promises 
and declarations that we relegate to the sphere 
of which we are so vaguely ignorant, and call 
the immaterial, are as simply literal as the 
axioms of science. ‘Seek first the kingdom 
that is within, and its righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” There 
cannot be things without spirit; it is spirit 
that continually materializes into things. Life 
shall forever be manifest in the forms of life. 
“God giveth a body as it pleaseth Him, and 
to every seed His own body.” Countenance 
is the setting forth of that which is contained. 
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Look upon all beauty that you can appre- 
ciate and enjoy as your own already; the 
embodiment for you of your inward affection ; 
the thing of which you shall yet be part. Lose 
your separateness, as fast and as much as you 
can, in the lovely consciousness of the all to 
which you belong. If your friend is beauti- 
ful, she is so with the beauty that is as truly 
yours as hers, if you can be glad in it as your 
own. “ Love your neighbor as yourself,” and 
you shall have as many selves as you have 
neighbors. All life that you enter into you 
live. ‘The meek inherit the earth.” “ They 
who seek only their own life lose it.” 

The all to which you both belong —and 
which all belongs to you—is the widespread 
beauty of God. I think the pure love of the 
outside beautiful is not only a grace and a 
happiness, but a very means of grace into our- 
selves. Eyes which look largely, gladly, upon 
natural sweetness and loveliness grow large 
with looking, sweet and serene with satisfying. 
A face uplifted and outdrawn from itself in 
the great delight of skies and clouds, woods, 
fields, waters, takes its curves in harmony and 
expansion with the spirit feeling, and gathers 
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in to its very conformation — which is con- 
tinual conforming — an answering, correspond- 
ing fairness, coming in by the way of the soul, 
and making countenance. Still more the gen- 
erous heart, the noble life, the tender kindness 
work from within, and render their present- 
ment. 


‘¢ All the same my nose is a snub, and a 
snub it will remain,” says the girl with a griev- 
ance. I am not so sure of that, unless by your 
persistent consciousness you keep it inflexible. 
I have seen noses change, — in fact, nothing is 
surer to change. From the baby’s little soft, 
pudsy protuberance to the man’s clear, proud 
aquiline — what more certainly records de- 
velopment? A nobleness in character will 
shape —or it will go hard with the rule of 
relation — the index feature from the plebeian 
to the princely ; strength will breathe through 
the nostrils; elevation will assert itself even 
to the modifying of a cartilage. I have seen 
it done; at any rate such a harmony estab- 
lished through the growing harmonic force of 
the personality that outline was subordinated 
to accordance and attest. 

“Handsome is as handsome does” is not 
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mere homely antithesis and epigram. It isa 
practical truth. We are continually changing ; 
our bodies are continually taking new form; 
our souls determine what kind of form, and 
toward what completeness. Have'we inherited 
physical beauty to begin with? We may 
waste and lose our inheritance. Do we bear 
a stamp of something ugly that we have never 
been? In our own life lies the redemption, 
the power of removal. The ugly does dis- 
appear ; the beautiful does replace it. Nothing 
lasts that is not inherent; nothing is inherent 
that shall not grow, “hidden, that shall not 
be revealed.” Matter is made fluent that 
spirit may shape it. The things that pass 
away make room and opportunity for the 
things that do not pass away. And how much 
rather would one be of the slow, ennobled 
growth from sure reality than wear the passing 
likeness of something never integrally one’s 
own; how much rather from simplicity and 
plainness unfold to the finer revelation, than 
from young bloom and charm, that fail of 
reénforcement, drop to that pitiable advertise- 
ment of failure, the mere wreck and fragment 
of a has-been-pretty woman ! 


‘ 
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With this arises another question : how 
much time —how much thought — may we in 
honest conscience give to the outer things — to 
the bodily care that is needful not to fall into 
a neglect which is deterioration? How much 
may we study method, how much pains may 
we take to make and keep the best of ourselves 
physically? We all know it is quite possi- 
ble to attend to our bodies so far as health 
requires, and yet stop short of the attention 
which would improve; would work outwardly 
with that great law of development from within, 
not hinder its illustration. How much must 
we think about our looks? Just enough, I 
believe, as with our clothing, to express our- 
selves truly. A woman who loves beauty 
cannot be satisfied with an incomplete or un- 
graceful adjustment of herself. She simply 
cannot tumble herself together anyhow; she 
cannot gather up her hair as may happen, 
without regard to line and contour which its 
arrangement should agree with and advantage ; 
she knows it is left pliable to her will and 
handling to this very gracious end. She ean 
stop short in nothing of care and niceness 
which she finds needful and possible for doing 
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justice, giving fair chance, to her idea of her- 
self in characteristic manifestation. She wants, 
at least, to ** look like herself ’’ — the best she 
knows and can demonstrate. We all have a 
degree of sympathy with the young girl chidden 
by a severe relative for curling her hair. “If 
the Lord had wanted you to have curly hair, 
He would have made it so,” was the rebuke. 
“He did when I was a little child,” she an- 
swered quickly. ‘ Now, I suppose, He thinks 
I am old enough to attend to it myself.” 


So with gentle and elegant training, 
in voice, gesture, carriage, control of feature. 
A woman who loves grace will not consent 
to use herself awkwardly. Certainly there is 
always something left for ourselves to do. 
We are not all “born so” in every little 
thing. The perception and the adaptive power 
are a gift also. There is a leading, even by 
these; and we may care — until the care 
becomes solicitude, or until it conflicts with 
something higher. There we must stop. It 
is in precedence, in engrossment, that the com- 
mand lays its restraint upon us. The lower 
things shall not crowd out nor thrust down 
the higher. It is very simple; a child need 
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not mistake. Absolute honesty, tolerating no 
false device; faithfulness in occupation of 
mind and time; strictness with one’s self, 
as to the conscious “ seeking first ”’— these are 
the “higher powers,” subjection and loyalty 
to which will keep us safe. If we transgress 
these we miss the way even to our own lesser 
object. 

I have in mind a woman whose life I 
knew, from her girlhood to her threescore years 
of age and more; what those years made of 
her was proof and example of all, in fact and 
principle, that I affirm. She was an intense 
lover of all beauty, and as a young girl she was 
exceptionally plain. She had cleverness and 
quickness of mind and fingers; fancy, inge- 
nuity, that might have so been turned to per- 
sonal ends as in fair degree to compensate for 
lack of original attractiveness. But there was 
little money at her command, and almost less 
of time; her prosaic home duties kept her 
relentlessly in the round, day by day, week 
after week, of homeliest service. She was 
Cinderella, without the beauty gift or the fairy 
godmother. But she had a grand, womanly 
soul, as ever woman had. In her was a germ 
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of strong and perfect life, like the life in some 
rich kernel — that cares not how hard may be 
the shell inclosing it. It is bound to come up 
into the light. The first years of her woman- 
hood went by. She had no youth, it seemed 
to lookers-on. She gave it up and let it go. 
She had scarcely any society. She had few 
books, and little leisure for them. But no- 
thing escaped her observation. Events about 
her, character, the outcome of circumstance, 
the working of motive and result, were appar- 
ent to her clear common sense and judgment, 
and pronounced on by her honest conviction, 
in such way that she became influence and 
authority. In justice she was grand; in large- 
ness, in generosity, she was queenly; in sym- 
pathy, in kindness, she was of the heavenly ; 
and all these abounding in her, carried their 
impression with her presence more and more. 
She was all that can be made sign of in no- 
blest harmony of embodiment. What greater 
can born bodily beauty do for a woman than 
this ? 

Her daily life, cramped and fettered as it 
long appeared, was “a liberal education.” 
Little by little her outer circumstance en- 
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larged; there is a law in this also, and a 
promise. “Thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things.” She was set in a freer place. Her 
wise, honest taking of step by step led her out 
of the hindrances and the limits into broader 
opportunities; she had more to enjoy, more 
to give; and her joy and her sharing were as 
one. For visible beauty she surrounded her- 
self with flowers. They loved her, and grew 
for her as they would grow for scarcely any- 
body else. Her heart-grace came out at her 
fingers’ ends in her sweet care, and blossomed 
exquisitely about her. She identified herself 
with loveliness; and so we all identified her. 
Such result was enough, if it were all. 
But the wonderful physical miracle was also 
wrought in her very own person. Time 
brought its changes; youth had gone by; 
middle age came on; other women faded; she 
brightened, strengthened, unfolded into light. 
The face altered; gray hairs appeared. But 
every change was in the order of an advancing 
dignity, content, power, purity, comeliness ; 
growing old became her; good taste, set at 
liberty, declared itself in her quietly becoming 
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attire. ‘ How handsome Mary grows!” we 
said. In all the essentials of fine face and 
bearing she was of a striking seemliness at the 
last. She wore her crown even in this life. If 
I ever see her again I think it will be in the 
fair central rank of the most shining angelhood. 
You see I am not preaching to you a 


hard endurance only, but a confident expecta- 
tion — a glad patience in the process of fulfill- 
ment. 

Content is not vague hopefulness; it is a 
quiet, strong assurance that the passing phase 
is a rich continent of coming good. “I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am therewith to 
be content,” says Saint Paul. ‘“ Therewith” 
is a pregnant word. It is the consolidation of 
two. Put the two, distinctly, in their mutual 
relation. “I have learned — there —to be 
content — with —it.” “State” is not final, 
irrevocable; it is “stage.’’ Paul, the apostle, 
knew that; it was the secret of all his serenity. 
“ At whatsoever point I am—on my way to 
all things—I am, with the brief condition 
and for the time of it, content.” Why not, 
since the “shall be” of me is all contained in 
the “is now”? 
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You are not to quench yourself —to beat 
down relentlessly your beautiful desire as a 
forbidden thing —but to keep it pure, and 
hold it as a promise. Every lovely, innocent 
desire is a promise. ‘‘ My people shall be 
satisfied with My goodness,” saith the Lord. 
We are not tyrannized over, put down, by the 
strong hand, but led tenderly by the willing, 
the wishful heart. God is Himself desirous 
for us in our own longing. The great com- 
mand is to love Him, not against, but with, all 
our own heart and soul and strength. Just as 
we are made to be, and so to want to be, in 
every good and blameless thing, we are to wait 
trustfully our completing. ‘The desire is the 
beginning of the making. We cannot miss 
of it, except by our own contradiction and in- 
terference — our impatient seizing of the work 
into our own hurrying hands. 

Anxiety delays and thwarts in nothing more 
certainly than in this thing that we are con- 
sidering. “I make the best I can of myself, 
and then go away and think no more about 
it,” said a sweet, strong woman whom the 
world knows in her grand written words, 
when I asked her once of her conscience in 
this matter. 
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There was even more in her answer than she 
considered at the moment. “Of myself.” Not 
of somebody else. She accepted herself, and 
did not strain nor worry to be different. That 
is a great secret. And I will tell you girls 
that another is, not to be too closely self- 
inspective, to see how you are coming on. It 
is as bad for the beauty of the body as for 
that of the soul. Grow, and don’t think too 
much about your growing. Concern yourself 
rather with your best than with your imper- 
fections. Look at yourself in a good, encour- 
aging light. Your best aspect is what is 
meant for you finally to wear. Another lovely 
spirit, whom I knew well, and who in her day 
also moved the world with beautiful thought, 
said once: “I think everybody ought to have 
a becoming looking-glass; one may not look 
any better, but one behaves a great deal 
better!” 

“ But there are ever so many excellent peo- 
ple” you say, “ who do not grow good-looking. 
They wrinkle up and fade out, just like the 
rest of us.” There is a mistake somewhere in 
that — either in your apprehension or in the 
excellent people themselves. 
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There are wrinkles, and wrinkles. There 
is a gentle softening, a sweet relinquishment ; 
and there is a reluctant pining, a perishing 
out of something that ought to have remained. 
A great many people grow old because they 
think they must, or because they are afraid 
to. And somewhere — with the most of us — 
there has been a break, a failure, in that which 
should have had its “ perfect work.” 

“The law is perfect, and just, and good.” 
Live in as close harmony with it as you can, 
and trust the rest. That way you will come 
the nearest possible, in this present time, to 
the glory that shall be revealed. Here, at 
best, we have the foregleam. 


xX 
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You of to-day are ushered into a life of a 
very recent order, under a quite new dispensa- 
tion. In my time we hardly looked beyond 
the family horizon, or the natural circle that 
radiated gently out of that, as we grew to its 
circumference. Nowa girl is confronted from 
the beginning with some personal necessity and 
some vague accountability to all things. 

“ What in the world am I to do?” 

** What am I to do in the world?” 

This is the double demand that comes upon 
her before her school-days are over. She puts 
‘it hurriedly to herself, very probably wrong 
end foremost. She steps forth into her untried 
place, trig, alert, eager, like a new housemaid, 
and says to Life, “ If you please, ma’am, what 
am I to do?” And Life, the housewife, 
glances at her quietly, and answers, “ Be 
ready. I will show you as the work comes.” 
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I do not see that that young housemaid need 

rush about, in superfluous good will, turning 
out china-closets, investigating linen-presses, 
winding up clocks, or even holding discussions 
with her fellow servants in self-constituted 
committee, as to the best future methods 
for running the establishment. What if she 
should modestly look on a while ? 
Work is the active process by which 
something is wrought out. A great deal of 
energy may exhaust itself in preliminary fuss- 
ing. There is such a thing as a reversed 
engine with wheels whirling in the air. 

Another definition and likeness of work is 
ferment ; a multiplying and seething of the 
germs of force to the point where, if closely 
bottled up, they tend to an explosion. ‘The 
careful use of this is to communicate healthful 
action to inert substance. Just now, however, 
is there not possibly more yeast brewing than 
can serve or keep, to raise good, needed bread ? 
(That pun is an accidental.) ; 
Woman power is the dominant force. 
of to-day. It is making more stir and question 
than anything else. It is moving like a thun- 
derstorm. Butit isanepisode. It is not a per- 
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manent atmospheric condition. When a happy 
equilibrium is again established the mighty 
currents will slip invisible and innocuous into 
safe, ordinary channels, and once more work 
out the harmonies of life and the world. A 
great deal that seems confused, abnormal, 
dangerous, is only phasal, transitional. The 
women of this last half century have had to 
face an experience that may not recur for a 
wide cycle. 

— Women must have something to do. 
Our grandmothers and great- grandmothers 
used to spin, and weave, and distill, and knit, 
and stitch. Wedonot. Everything is machine- 
made, chemically compounded; there is com- 
paratively no home manufacture. We do not 
even play and sing, or draw in water-colors ; 
all that is done for us unless we are great 
artists, or mistaken little ones. Women’s en- 
ergies have been set adrift. Their capital of 
capacity has been returned upon their hands, 
and they have found no satisfying investment. 
The frivolous take holiday; school does not 
keep. The earnest ones find it incumbent 
upon them to make over the world ; they begin 
valiantly by ripping it to pieces. 
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There is a great deal of talk about work 
which interferes with the doing of it. Every- 
body must write a paper upon something, and 
go and read it somewhere ; and everybody else 
must quit work, and go and hear it. We are 
almost too busy demonstrating life to live. 

Work is patient, particular. That way it 
is like God’s. Very little real work can be 
done atadash. When it seems so done it is 
at a climax, when a long-trained power meets 
a juncture. Or it is a result —a crowning 
achievement —an arrival. The getting there 
has been by slow, careful, persistent steps. 
The raiment of the King’s daughter was of 
fine needlework. Stitch by stitch it was broi- 
dered ; with touch after touch perfected. It 
represents a life faithful and beautiful in little 
things. 


Work, as employment, would be more 
available, better rewarded, if it could be done 
less in the mass, made more possible to the 
individual; be less monopolized in centres, 
forcing both labor and custom to crowd toa 
few engorging points. 

I know codperation and subdivision are 
great things; they enable people to buy a 
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great deal more than they really want, and the 
consolidation of trade builds up big fortunes. 
The question is, are the right people benefited, 
and in the right way ? 

The fault lies greatly with purchasers and 
consumers. Women will crowd into places 
where there are a thousand things they do 
not require, for one that they really do—a 
card of buttons or a yard of ribbon, very 
likely, which any little modest haberdashery 
close by home might supply. Hence the dying 
out of local trade, the cruel swallowing up of 
small activities, congested city streets, confus- 
ing multiplication of transit lines, and disgust- 
ing general jostle. 

Why must every woman within twenty 
miles of a large emporium make it her Mecca 
for devout, painful, perpetual pilgrimage ? 
Why must she travel to and fro, push through 
wild throngs, risk life and limb, be rudely 
hustled and huddled in street cars, exhaust 
time and brains and money, endeavoring to 
explore all the stock in market, to choose the 
few things she can put on, or fill her house 
with? And why need she do it all the time? 

Why could not some young person of agil- 
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ity and good taste represent a whole suburban 
neighborhood in all necessary reconnoitring, 
patterning, selecting — making her own fair 
business and living thereby? Why might she 
not consult, modify, adapt, to the exceeding 
relief, comfort, advantage of her employers? 
And why might not a suburban dealer be en- 
couraged to “carry” such a stock of chosen 
goods that far less retail shopping need be 
done at the importing and trade centres ? 

The trouble is that women won’t depute ; 
they will not be satisfied without ransacking 
for themselves ; and, also, it is one of the de- 
vices — this “ going to town” —for filling 
up the time left empty by the supersedure of 
the old home employments. But is it a real 
getting and having? Is it life — worth liv- 
ing ? 


After all, you may say, are you coming 
to the first and final question: What in the 
world are we to do, we girls who want to 
work, who, some of us, must work, and who 
certainly all ought to do something with our 
lives? Here we are, ever so many of us, with 
the chance so strong of being among the su- 
perfluous that no one dares wait to be left out, 
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but each is impatient to take herself out, and 
make for herself a straight and independent 
trail. Only which way? Among the tangles 
of the bypaths and thoroughfares which way 
is one to turn ? 

Perhaps you have just touched one point of 
cause in the growing difficulty. Because many 
women are said to be superfluous in present 
population, as proportioned to masculine num- 
bers, all women are jumping to the conclu- 
sion that they are to be among the unappro- 
priated, who must fend for themselves ; and so 
outside work is crowded, and the preponder- 
ance of things is getting reversed. There is 
always tendency, through human impulse, to 
alternation of one-sidedness ; everybody makes 
to the light side, to trim the boat’s balance, 
and the danger is transferred. Opportunity 
for the wise comes often through the abdica- 
tion of the foolish. If you would play “ Puss 
in the Corner,” make for the corner somebody 
has left. Men utilize this principle in their 
stock markets, and start and stop their runs 
accordingly ; let us be wise in our generation, 
and leave off stampeding all one way, even if it 
be after higher education and college honors. 
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Before any girl determines upon out- — 
side training for outside work would she not do ‘ 
well to weigh and measure strictly her capa- q 
city, opportunity, need, and be relatively sure 3 
of all? 

Are you capable, in any marked and special 
degree, for one particular pursuit and use ? 


Is it right and feasible, in the apparent 


providential ordering, that you should take 
time and money to fit and equip yourself for 
it, and then can you reasonably expect chance 
and scope to do your chosen errand ? a 

Is there need of others to meet, need of 
your own to supply ? a 

Answer truly. Do not resolve to be this or 
that because you think it a pretty thing to be, 
or because some one else has succeeded in it. 
It may have been her work, and yet not be 
yours. A young girl once wrote me, * I have set 
my heart on being an authoress. If I cannot 
be one my life will be a failure.” Her letter, 
and the specimens of authorship inclosed, were 
themselves argument for, at least, very patient 
study and practice. She needed, also, to live 
longer and deeper before she would find a true 
message to deliver I told her so,—I tell 
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_ them so, for this was only one appeal of many, 
—in the solicited answer of friendly advice. 


The external pose — the éclat¢ of name 
and circumstance — attracts many a young, 
crude imagination. To be the personage, 
rather than to realize a fact of being, is the 
desire that sets many off on a false or disap- 
pointing track. It demands the utmost can- 
dor to detect this motive and confess it to 
one’s self ; but beware of letting it enter, how- 
ever subtly, into your vital decisions. Where 
there is not absolute truth, in life or work, 
there must be loss, there may be wreck. 


Next to your calling by capacity and 
sincerity, look for your leadings, weigh your ob- 
structions. If nothing favors, if difficulties and 
duties stringently oppose, it will not be a weak 
irresolution to pause and watch for other signs. 
These may appear in quite different direction. 
They may be already open to sight, were you 
not looking so fixedly one preconcluded way. 
Abraham did not see the ram in the thicket; 
he was bent upon the glory of a supreme sacri- 
fice in offering up his son. You may be offer- 
ing up some one, or some thing, truly meant 
for you to serve or do, by too single persistence 
in your own high, personal aim. 
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—— And then, the need. Are you wanted 
for this thing? Or are there so many already 
in the same pursuit and ambition that the trou- 
ble and defeat will be, after all, in the crowd 
at the top? Things are getting top-heavy ; all 


are climbing, shouting “ Excelsior!” There is 


sweet, comfortable room left at the bottom — 
in foundation work. 

One thing is perfectly plain: that a girl 
who must work must choose and fit herself 
for something that must be done. If it can 


be a specialty, for which is special and cer-— 


tain demand — educational, mechanical, pro- 
fessional — very well; but for the many to 
whom such ways are not open, and for the 
too many who could never all get in, the sure 
thing is some common, practical craft or ser- 
vice, wanted everywhere. Let each one make 
her business exceptional by doing it excep- 
tionally well; then let her find the nearest 
place where her skill can answer requirement. 
All about her, no doubt; is demand; for all 
about her are life and every-day necessity. 
Look around you, hearken; see and learn 
the needs; get yourself ready to meet one or 
more of them. Perfect yourself in something; 
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make, if you can, original method and de- 
parture. Be superior, and then take hold 
and do. A worker can find work. Too many 
people wait to have work made for them. 

Go and say to somebody, “I can make 
beautiful piecrust; will you and your friends 
let me make it for you?” Or, “I am capable 
at a house renovation, or a removal ; a clean- 
ing, or a packing up, or a setting up. I can 
plan and put such matter through from be- 
ginning to end, without confusion, if you will 
just tell me what you want in the result.” 
Or, “I love little children, and I will come 
to them or take them home, and make little 
matinées or afternoons for them, when you 
are busy or have engagements. I can keep 
them happy and teach them little things.” 
Or, again, “I can manage an entertainment 
for you, either the amusement or the cuisine, 
or both. I make a study of new ideas, devices ; 
I can submit them to you, and you will only 
sit still and choose and order. I will lay out 
the campaign with you, and carry it through ; 
you shall keep fresh and preside.” Or, ina 
different way still, “I can write and copy; I 
ean sort papers, books; I understand library 
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work; I can manage accounts and make up 
balances. I could act as secretary to a literary 
man or woman. I can read proof,” ete., etc. 
Speak first to people whom you know, or 
who know about you; get a start, and the 
wheel once running, the machine will almost 
go of itself. Learn how, and begin, even if 
you begin for nothing. 
To you others, who only have a little 
more time than money, and would like some- 
thing to busy you and help fill your porte- 
monnaies, there are different things to say. 
Compare your need with that of others 
before you take up occupation that may be 
their livelihood. To intrude into a crowded 
rank of workers only to add a pleasure or an 
elegance to your comforts would be extremest 
fracture of the eighth commandment. For- 
bearance from this might leave many a chance 
open to real necessity which now is barred, or 
neutralized by cheapening competition. Make 
conscience of this, as you would make con- 
science against robbery direct. There is plenty 
to do that seems not to have been thought of, 
and that needs no rush forth into any turmoil, 
nor any forcing into crowded ranks. There 
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is need of help close around us all, in our near 
circles of friendship and personal knowledge 
—or what should be such — that no associated 
charities or public bureaus can meet, or would 
be availed of to meet if they could. There is 
toil and stress in the very midst of our neigh- 
borly life, and hindering its best manifesta- 
tions. 

Why don’t you, young woman of leisure, go 
now and then to sit a kindly, gratuitous hour 
with Mrs. Dutumuch or Mrs. Havetulittle, 
instead of practically striking her off your 
list, because it is so long since she called at 
your door, in best street costume, and sent up 
her strip of pasteboard to you, who perhaps 
tossed it into a wastebasket, and did not see 
her after all, for reason of some selfish, trifling 
preoccupation? Don’t you know what careful 
industry and fatigue — what necessary interval 
of time —that pretty visiting-dress represents, 
every shaping and stitch of it the work of her 
own brain and fingers? If you don’t know 
this, and that all the nice hats and gowns of 
her young daughters, and the numberless cares 
and orderings of a refined little household, 
depend upon her contrivance and daily handi- 
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work, spend that occasional hour with her, 
and find out. 

Get in behind the scenes — behind her big 
workbasket and her sewing-machine, if you 
can. Drop into the poetry of needle and 
thread with her in the light of a friend. How 
lovely would be the replacing of useless for- 
malities with such home intimacies as this! 

Out of these close, frank knowledges and 
interests might even grow, naturally and deli- 
cately enough, something strongly codperative ; | 
something of a friendly bureau, a quite openly | 
understood organization for equalizing and 
lessening all this work and expenditure which 
harass the lives of so many who struggle on 
through their perpetual recurrences, with in- 
adequate strength and means, and make no 
sign. Why wouldn't it be just as well to 
combine forces in this way— make bonnets 
and gowns for each other in an industrial 
exchange — as to labor for bazaars and church 
fairs? If pretty and needful things could be 
so supplied, with time-saving and at home- 
made cost, there might be something left in 
many an otherwise clean-drained pocket, to 
give straight out for general purposes and 
parish needs. 
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Methinks I hear the ery, “ But I don’t 
know how! I haven’t any such faculty, the 
least bit of it. It is a separate gift; every- 
body can’t have it. I could n’t trim a bonnet, 
or cut and fit a waist, to save my life!” 

Do it to save somebody else’s life then. 
You can learn. How is it that so many 


people learn who have to? 

You can learn whatever anybody else has 
learned. You have been doing it continually, 
ever since you began walking and talking. 
The whole work and pleasure. of life is a 
learning, —the getting to do what one could 
not do before. 

You can learn a new way of doing up your 
hair, a new stitch in crochet or embroidery, 
a new step or figure in a dance. You can 
learn to ride a bicycle, to play golf. 

You learned to play tennis. When you 
began you could not serve a ball with a 
racquet, any more than a child can hit a 
needle with her thimble the first time she 

puts it on. You have plenty of recreations. 
You have learned them well. Now learn 
uses, and let the recreations come between, 
and with a larger sharing. 
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Do things in earnest, not for fun. Don’t 
club together and make a new, short-lived 
social fad that will soon take on the same sort 
of objections with all other fads, and die the 
same sort of death. Make a good, sound way 
of doing ; an established custom and habit; a 
fact, and not a fad. Do not mix things up 
incongruously either, like certain old-fashioned 
societies that have exploded into an elemental 
confusion of work and entertainment, satisfac- 
torily securing neither. Work in squads, if 
you will, sociably; then play sociably; but do 
not let one purpose kill the other. 


There is a word to say about home work 
and some of its unnecessary burdens, which it 
is quite time should be said. 

Why has not somebody risen up before this 
to utter a voice against household expositions, 
—the making a World’s Fair, from garret to 
cellar, of every little domicile? Verily the 
art craze has done its utmost; we have had 
about enough of it. The next turn, undoubt- 
edly,—and it may come quite soon and sud- 
denly, — will be to clear all away and return 
to clean severities. 

What a comfort it would be to come down 
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to bare boards! Even to hang up our chairs 
along the walls, like the Shakers, and only 
take them down as actually wanted. To have 
sweeping-days less like moving-days, and dust- 
ing a swiftly renovating possibility. For one 
sweep of the cheesecloth to polish a whole, 
fair surface. To have plenty of room to walk 
about in, and places to lay things down. All 
the books in the bookcases, except the few in 
use of reading or constant reference; and all 
the china in cupboards, — with glass doors, if 
you please,—and the occasional parlor tea- 
table tipped back in a corner! How good to 
declare an independence of superfluities and 
everybody-else-ities, and have “all the time 
there is!” 


Consider another thing, you young girls 
who have homes where you are welcome to 
stay; where your going away or your engross- 
ment elsewhere would be a pain and loss, or a 
missing, and who yet have taken the infection 
of the time, and are abroad-sick. Do you 
ever think that your mothers want you for 
the little while that they may have to keep 
you? And that this bit of life between your 
school-days and your own home-making is all 
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you can render them back, perhaps, for all 
their relinquishments in your behalf? A 
mother is always resigning. She contracts 
life for herself that she may expand it for 
her children. There is just this brief space 
in which you may come close beside her, still 
all her own, and share her daily life, and let 
her delight in you. Will you stint her of her 
little perquisite? Will you give up yourself 
what you may never have again? 

I think mothers are pathetically left alone 
in these days. Perhaps that is greatly why, 
as they advance in years, and the family drops 
off from them, they are driven forth in their 
turn to begin new vocations ; to take hold of 
public affairs, —a great many women to every 
separate affair, and a great deal of organizing, 
that everybody may catch hold somewhere. 
Again, is it all really needed? And is not 
some central power lost in the breaking up 
of home organisms ? 

To say nothing of the busy, useful morn- 
ings, where are now the blessed old afternoons, 
in which, when what we call luncheon had 
been the timely, comfortable dinner, mothers 
and daughters used to sit down together with 
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needles and books, in a quietness of enjoyment, 
but badly made up for in a round of “ At 
Homes,” with no home in them, and continual 
cups of tea at wholly unreasonable and inter- 
fering hours? In the dear old time if neigh- 
bors came in between dinner and tea they were 
neighbors, not formal callers ; they shared and 
enjoyed the real, the personal, the every-day. 
Lives touched ; intercourse was not diluted in 
the terrible ratio of the square of its extension. 

** But you are quite behind the time,”’ I hear 
you rejoin; “ and we should be if we followed 
your suggestions. We should be left out. We 
should be nowhere. The world won’t stop, 
and we can’t jump off.” I knowit. We can- 
not even stay passively on. ‘There are whirls 
upon whirls. Bicycles and electrics run over 
us unless we get on and ride. Occupation, 
fortune, and the blessings of posterity are wait- 
ing for whomsoever will invent and apply a 
brake which will slacken us up. 

We need, [ must think and repeat, to shorten 
our radiuses, to perfect our localities, instead 
of rushing, each one everywhere, for what 
everywhere may seem to afford or promise. 
It is, I know, but running counter to the whole 
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impetus of the age to say so. The craze of 
speed, —of reaching and grasping at long 
distance, — of controlling space and time, — 
is upon us. Men want the earth, —right be- 
tween their thumbs and fingers; and they 
appear to have gotten it. Everything is out- 
flying, centrifugal. Men and women are on 
wheels. Pretty soon our houses will be. The 
next step in evolution —if we don’t take care 
— will be that coming generations will be born 
on wheels. 

And what will it all be for? Only an utter 
throwing away of quietness ; a making life all 
labor and sorrow ; a rejecting of the promise 
that each shall live under his own vine and sit 
under his own fig-tree, and that there shall be 
peace upon the earth. “ Dwell in the land, 
and do good ; and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

Make your own place beautiful; your own 
neighborhood happy; your own country — 
through this very local fidelity — prosperous 
and strong. : 

“ But would you cut off the interchanges 
of the world? Would you turn back prog- 
ress? Would you try to get the genie back 
into the bottle? Would you stop the advance 
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and assimilation of knowledges, tastes, refine- 
ments ?” 

To some degree, and in certain matters, yes ; 
what might remain and continue would be the 
truer, deeper, better. Explorers would have 
something to discover. Stayers at home would 
have something really fresh brought back to 
them. 

If we only cowld ignore rapid transit for a 
while, and let our roots strike, and characterize 
ourselves and our surroundings again! If we 
could stop mixing ourselves all up together 
into an indistinguishable sameness that comes 
of our too continual and easy locomotion ; if 
we could only be —each group and popula- 
tion of us — something distinct enough for it 
to become worth while again to sometimes seek 
each other out! 

There are no strange, charming homelinesses 
to get away into now, except in Miss Jewett’s 
and Miss Wilkins’s legends. Why must the 
whole country become metropolitan? Why 
must the selfsame things be done and worn, — 
the same festivities and trivialities of custom 
be gotten up and observed, — from Bar Har- 
bor to Sitka, from the River St. John to the 
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La Platte? Why should every dweller upon 
earth become cosmopolitan? There is nothing 
novel to find anywhere. Travel is but a surg- 
ing about the globe in a great restless tide of 
people and things as precisely similar as so 
many drops of water. 

The problem is double in all things, — what 
is there satisfactorily to do, and what may we 
blessedly leave off doing ? : 
‘“* But, don’t you see, there is a certain 
necessity upon everybody to keep doing, if ever 
anybody is to be able sometimes to do? There 
must be ways and channels open. What would 
become of them if only the few demanded 
them ?” 

They would be less complicated, less 
branched out, less speculated in, I grant. Peo- 
ple would not scatter so much; they would 
not have to go so far so often. There would 
be fewer “abandoned farms;” fewer dead 
towns; fewer played-out commercial cities. 
There would be more self-supplying. centres ; 
less struggle, more satisfying ; more thorough- 
ness in the use and knowledge of the things 
about us. 

No fear for intercourse and exchanges. The 
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world is filling up. Spread and increase 
would go on; we should be kept in touch, 
each with our next, all along and around. 
The passing from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood upon fair and rational occasion would be 
charming as strolls in Arcadia. Great lines 
of communication would link us, for trade, for 
distant, heavy supplies, even for speech ; there 
might not be so many tangling routes, so many 
passenger trains ; there would be fewer crushed 
and mangled passengers. 

After all, ne vous dérangez pas ; I do not 
expect to get the genie back into the bottle! I 
would only be glad to persuade him to accom- 
modate his dimensions a little more comfort- 
ably to the limits of the human. 

And here is where I would try to 


change, or renew, the motive of women’s work, 
if not all at once the form of the work itself. 
Make for this with all your power; the re- 
establishing of sweet, strong, home centrali- 
ties. Get back as soon and completely as you 
can, into your dear fireside places. Women 
surely can do something toward restoring a 
more settled life for all, if they will purpose 
this as earnestly and entirely as they have 
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been purposing, or at least acquiescing in, 
and adapting themselves to, the unsettling. 

And the restoring must be that of home- 
administration; it must be at the heart of 
things; no outside agitation will bring it 
about. It must be that of simpler aims, more 
quiet, faithful, personal doing, a wiser, larger, 
yet more internal, plan and economy of the 
family. 

It is no small, mean, contracted work. You 
can put all your nobler, expanded strength 
into it. Simplicity is not littleness, nor igno- 
rance, — it is a grand wisdom ; quietness is not 
shallowness, nor stagnation, —it is depth and 
plentifulness of life. 

‘“‘ Housekeepin’,’” says Emery Ann, “ ain’t 
just delvin’ and drudgin’; it’s way up out of 
that. No more it ain’t just startin’ up a little 
world, and leavin’ it to run mostly by itself. 
It’s a continual, capable, overrulin’ Provi- 
dence.” 

Home rule, if anything, must save the na- 
tion. 

“ Puss, puss!” run for the chimney-cor- 
ner! And leave something outside for men 
to do, that there may still be chimney-corners. 


x 


ABOUT MARRIAGE 


I OVERHEARD a talk the other day, upon 
the very matter I had in mind to write to you 
about. 

“‘T am to be married on the twenty-eighth,” 
said a young girl friend to Patience Strong. 

*‘ No,” returned Miss Patience gently, “ you 
are only to begin to be married on the twenty- 
eighth. ‘To be really altogether married will 
take all your life.” 

The little bride laughed happily. ‘“ Wish 
me well on, then, to my golden wedding,” she 
said. 

“ Your golden wedding,” said Rose Halli- 
day, who had been Rose Noble long ago, and 
whose marriage death had sealed, not sun- 
dered, —‘“ Your golden wedding will not 
come to you in this life unless you to live to 
be a widow.” She spoke the word “ widow ” 
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with a tender, exalted joy, as if it meant some- 
thing even more beautiful than “ wife.” 

The young girl sat silent fora moment, then 
she said: ‘* You say that like a promise.” 

“It is a promise,” Rose Halliday answered. 

“ Tell me more about it.” 

“ No, I cannot tell you more about it now. 

It is not the time.” 
It was not time, perhaps; and yet 
that word of hers held the whole truth about 
marriage, of which I was to try to tell you 
something. 

It is not the event of a moment. It is not 
the culmination of a woman’s life, of which 
all the rest is to be but a continuance. No- 
thing culminates; everything is a beginning ; 
this is a world of beginnings; the world of 
fulfillment is beyond. They who, like Rose 
Halliday have come, through what seemed a 
shadow and a day-dying, into their golden 
time, have partly entered in, and can speak 
to us from beyond. I hardly think we can 
do better than to listen a little longer, and 
hear what Rose Halliday and Patience Strong 
and Daisy Hope, who is going to marry Ralph 
Hastings, went on to say. 
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Here are three women: one on the happy 
brink of a new life of which she cannot think 
otherwise for herself than as the rare fulfill- 
ment of the best proved or possible in all the 
marriages that ever were or could be made ; 
another who has lived it all, in the little life, 
and is living it on into the greater; and a 
third who, through long, unwedded years, has 
quietly gathered up within her heart, unspoken, 
untested, unspoiled, the beautiful secret of the 
might have been, and of the yet may be. If 
three such women may not together reach some 
certainty and wholeness in their thought of 
marriage, who shall define or declare the joy 
and depth and greatness of its significance, the 
reality of its knowledge and its hope ? 


“Tell me something,” repeated Daisy 
Hope. ‘Something of what has to be, to 
make such a— widow ‘ata just breathed 
the word — “‘ as you are.’ 

“There has to be,” answered Race Halli- 
day, with an uplift in her face as if she spoke 
apart from and above herself, — “ the begin- 
ning of an unquestioning love, for love’s own 
sake ; not for any new and charming way of 
living, any pride or delight of fancy; a real 
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desire to belong to each other, man and 
woman, and to grow to belong to each other 
more and more, in God’s best making of them ; 
and there has to be that making, trusted and 
rejoiced in all along, to bring them to the 
happy, hopeful waiting — one here, one there 
— between the safe-completed old life and the 
wonderful welcome and home-coming to the 
new. And that is the golden — betrothal ! ” 

The three were silent. Daisy’s face was 
pale, and her eyes were filled with tears. 
Presently, when she could, she spoke again. 

* But we are—all—so young when we 
marry. You look back and understand. Did 
you then? I mean, did you look forward? 
Did you look all the years in the face, and see 
it as you say now? Do you think any brides 
and bridegrooms do?” 

‘No. Not just so. Not fully. That was 
why I said to you it was not time. I could 
not have told you pasion years ago of what you 
are experiencing now.’ 

« If we could reach the end from the begin- 
ning there would be no need of living the mid- 
dle,” said Patience Strong. 


‘“* And it is in the middle that people make 
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all their mistakes ; or find them out when it is 
too late. That seems hard,” said Daisy Hope. 

“ Hard upon us, or upon the Patience that 
has to wait for us?” asked Rose. 

“It is the forty years in the wilderness,” 
said the unmarried woman. “ All life is that,” 
she added, enlarging her remark to a propriety 
with her disqualified condition. 

“The mistake that includes all mistakes,” 
said Rose Halliday, “is the expecting of a 
finality ; the claiming all at once, in another, 
what one has not got to in one’s self. We de- 
mand the instant demonstration of a full ideal, 
not having worked out our own ideal to offer 
in a fair exchange. We forget that we are in 
the making, together ; that we are not ready 
made and brought together in a faultless com- 
pletion of character that has nothing further to 
endeavor or to hope for. The beauty and joy 
of married life are the endeavoring and grow- 
ing to God’s dear best for each other. It is 
so, through each other, that He is Himself lov- 
ing us, and giving us of His own best.” 

“ But He does not give it to everybody so,” 
said Daisy Hope. 

“How do we know?” asked Patience 
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Strong. “He takes time to make usready; © 
He takes time to teach each of us what the : 
other of us ought to be and shall be. We 
snatch our life from His hand sometimes, and 
spoil it in our hurry.” 

“You are very terrifying, Miss Patience,” 
said the young girl, half in secure pretense 
and half in solemnized earnest. “ How are we 
to be sure? All we know is what we want 
now ; how can we understand all we ever shall 
want? I think that is anticipating our ideal. 
I do not believe itcan be expected of us, when 
things are so arranged that the want begins so 
long before the understanding.” 

“With that for an understanding all is 
right,” said Mrs. Halliday. “ Our life-study 
of each other, our life-love and responsibility 
for each other, are just this tender watchful- 
ness and effort to learn and to be each other’s 
need and its fulfillment.” 

“ But the mistake that may have been at 
the very beginning? The mistake ef a wrong, 
ignorant, foolish choice? That is what is so 
frightful,” repeated Daisy Hope. 

“ Against all but wilful error at the start,” 
Mrs. Halliday answered her, “ there is, I think, 
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an instinct of possibility or impossibility in the 
personal duty and relation. — Let a woman 
just question herself, —I am talking from the 
woman’s standpoint, you see, but it should ap- 
ply both ways,—in her very inmost, honest 
‘heart, in the very best of herself: Would you 
desire, or revolt from becoming what the man 
with whom you are choosing to try this tre- 
mendous experiment would most appreciate, 
would best be satisfied with, in you? Would 
you delight to shape your life, to mould your 
spirit, to his ideal? Is he what you feel God 
would really make to you the immediate giver 
of the best He has for you? And would you 
be lifted nearer to God and to the life of 
Heaven by striving to give this man his own 
best imagining of good? Is it real, best 
good you are both wanting, or only some 
common, circumstantial content and enjoy- 
ment? Will your wedding day be a show and 
a festivity, soon over, and kept afterward in 
mere anniversaries — of wood, and tin, and 
glass, and silver, and the things of existence 
—or will it be all the long, faithful, glad or 
suffering, shared and mutual fulfilling of the 
years ? — Will your joined life be the deepest 
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fact of life, or only an accessory — perhaps in 
many things a hindrance—to your separate 
selfishness ?—- One who has grown to be a 
woman and make a woman’s choice, can surely 
answer these demands to herself. If she can- 
not she had better decide that she is not yet 
grown enough. There are widely different 
dates of such maturity.” 

“That is lovely and true. But there are a 
great many puzzles in it after all. We don’t 
exactly have our choice out of all humanity. 
We have what comes to us. It began with 
Adam and Eve, and it has gone right on. It 
is like birthplace and family, and position in 
life; they are settled without our leave, and 
it seems almost as if marriage were ; — the 
limits of its possibilities, at least. We only 
see as far as our horizon lets us, and we can’t 
shape or locate or extend our horizon. Why, 
we might not even be born into the same age 
with the one we should most adoringly belong 
to! What if I wanted Martin Luther, or 
William Wallace? I was in love with the 
laird of Ellerslie and leader of Scotland when 
I was a ten-year-old lassie. — What do you do 
about such anachronisms as that?” 
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Daisy Hope made her difficulties in girlish 
lightness, but she kept to the subject with an 
evident genuine determination to get at all 
that could be understood about it. | 

Patience Strong answered her this time. 
Her face had lighted up while the girl was 
speaking, with a glow of recognition; as if 
she, too, from her quiet, restricted individu- 
ality and place, had known, by spiritual reach 
and outgoing, a life not set in any local or 
time limit, but free of eternity and the uni- 
verse, heir of all things as a child of God. 
Her voice vibrated with quick feeling as she 
took up the utterance of her own fit, assured 
word. 

“Don’t all histories, and all persons, as 
they show themselves and appeal to us, just 
help to build in us the very ideal which is the 
promise of something some time to be our 
own? After all, individuals only represent. 
They stand to us for the thing that is more 
than they, but in which every soul that will, 
may claim and attain part. That is how we 
have all the past to learn from, and all the 
far-off to reach and hold. Heroism and 
loyalty, truth and tenderness and purity are 
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not alone in any one man or time. If we 
reverence and love them we may hope for and 
demand them; they are in our future, and 
we can wait for them. Only, in the closest 
present relationships, the voluntary ones, we 
must see that the same reverence and love 
are common motive; that we both, who are to 
be so related, care for —and so will grow to — 
the same things. ‘To love the best together is 
surely to have the highest love for each other. 
Once sure of this, we may safely go on to- 
gether, and be very patient for results. We 
have not found all our possible relationships — 
yet; neither have we found out all about those 
that are begun.” : | 
“Oh, but it is the patience of the saints!” | 
eried Daisy. “Don’t think I am afraid for _ 
myself. I should have run away from this 
talk before now if I had been. —I am think- : 
ing about everybody. There are faults that 
are exasperating. There are things impossi- : 
ble in that long meanwhile,—such a mean 
while as I have seen it to be! Such martyrs 
of women—men too, I suppose —who do 
drag through what I hope and expect never 
to know anything personally about. You can- 
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not solve it all. You cannot say it is all 
coming out right.” 

“7 knew a woman,” said Miss Patience, 
““who had one of the hardest lots a wife can 
have. But she lived on, and kept her sweet- 
ness and serenity, until everybody wondered 
whether it could be that she realized her own 
experience or felt it to its depths. — One who 
knew all about it, and who loved her dearly, 
said to her once in a palpable distress, ‘ How 
do you bear?’ ‘In the thought of what has 
been, and what will be,’ was the answer. 
‘Nobody but me knows the best of George. 
It is the best—of us all—that is going to 
last. Everything else will be done with some 
time. And then— he will love me so, — be- 
cause I waited !’” 

“ Ah, that is the way God waits. That is 
the patience of His saints,”’ said Rose Halli- 
day. ‘There is a great deal in our lives that 
we must leave with Him, and then wait for 
with Him.” 

“Yes,” said Daisy, after a little pause 
into which they fell again, and which she 


broke with a certain self-defensive return to 
liveliness. ‘ Divorce laws won’t help — nor 
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Woman Suffrage — nor even Anti-Vivisection, 
—though that might apply.—I suppose it 
amounts to this: ‘Take hold of hands, chil- 
dren, and go along together to school.’ — Just 
when they thought vacation was to begin, and 
school never to keep any more.” 

“Exactly so; and a thousand times hap- 
pier,” said Rose Halliday. 
“ T could understand it better if they 
went together, and were dismissed together,” 
the girl said slowly. ‘“ And if all the lessons 
were given out beforehand, so that they both 
knew just what they had to learn, and when 
to recite, and all the questions that would 
be asked of them. But things come so hap- 
hazard, and take us so by continual sur- 
prise. — And the classes are changed round 
—and—what about second marriages, Mrs. 
Halliday ?” 

She put that question with a hurried, shy 


abruptness. 

“T do not know,” Rose answered, simply 
and gravely. And for a few seconds she 
said no more. Then she went on, as if think- 
ing it out; as if it were a subject she had 
never had need to think of, but considered 
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now as an outside matter, to reason of in the 
general. 

‘Perhaps we have got very far from the 
first intention and order, and things are greatly 
different in the world from what they would 
have been, if our way, in every beginning and 
continuing, had been the Lord’s way. —I 
think He will do with us the best we will 
let Him. Ifa child needs to go over a lesson 
twice, or if one needs to be dismissed and 
taken home, He will know, and it will be so. 
— The truth in us will always find the truth 
of His will, and that which should rule in a 
first instance may rule no less — perhaps now 
and then even more — in a following one. I 
do not believe we need trouble beforehand, or 
for others whose whole circumstance we may 
never know. — Still less need we ask the Sad- 
ducees’ question, ‘ What of it all in the Resur- 
rection?’ It was because they believed in no 
resurrection at all that they insulted the Lord 
with their invented problem of the woman 
and the seven. What He answered them 
includes and excludes, satisfies and rebukes. 
When we are as the angels we shall know; 
God understands, though we do not; His law 
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and leading are our sufficient guide and assur- 

ance. As Patience says, ‘our relationships 

are not yet all revealed.’ ” 

“ Two and two they went into the ark.” 
‘“ What makes you say that, Miss Patience?” 
“] was thinking. There was no ‘superflu- 

ous’ creature there, beast or human. They 


were all mated. That means something.” 

“And there was no extra provision, That 
must mean something too,” said Daisy Hope. 

“Yes. I think it was the sign of what 
shall be— when we are all in the ark. I 
think every life will have its own, and nothing 
that ever has been, or has not been, will be in 
the way or prevent.” 

There was no faintest trace of self-conscious- 
ness or self-application in her look as she said 
it, but a strong, certain peace; the committal 
of all desire and hope, for the whole world 
and herself in it, to the one “ able to keep it 
until that day.” 

“I am sorry for the poor second wives, 
then—or for the forgotten first ones,” said 
Daisy. “I don't think it takes the puzzle 
away.” 


“It takes the narrowness away. And that 
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is what the Lord must have meant by His 
word about it. Everything that has been 
true, and faithful, and loving, in its call and 
place, will live, and have its completeness and 
reward. ‘To be like the angels of God is to 
be ‘complete in Him.’ We only live in frag- 
ments here. But the beginning and centre 
and hope of the whole is in the life of the 
fragments even.” 

“ How do you mean?” 

“] mean the different bonds of life and of 
affection in which we stand to each other in 
this world; the mystery of human nature; 
‘ the manifold relations which one being can 
bear to many others; the ties and duties and 
delights of family and kindred and friend- 
ships; each expressing something essential in 
us which must find life and action; in each 
receiving something which in no other way 
could answer to our nature.— We do not 
think of it as mystery; we accept it all, be- 
cause we have been born into it. But when 
it comes to thinking of God, and a threefold- 
ness in Him and His relations, we doubt, and 
puzzle, and dispute, and call it myth and mys- 
tery, —as if that disposed of it! 
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“That was not what I was going to say, 
however ; it was simply that what we do live 
throws a light forward upon what we may — 
we shall— live.— God sets this wonderful 
human nature of ours, that is like His own 
and of it, in family and friendly life, for the 
training of its manysidedness —its many ca- 
pabilities of loving, giving, and receiving. — 
Family life is the heavenly life, the beginning 
of it. Heaven is a ‘City, a place of many 
dwellings ; the homes are built along the golden 
streets. In the midst is the King’s Home. 
We shall ‘see Him in His beauty;’ we shall 
know Him in the very ways in which we our- 
selves are known. — And in us, and for us, 
all will be fulfilled that is begun; we shall 
see that there have been no fragments at all, 
no broken pieces; they have been carefully 
shaped bits for a beautiful mosaic. — The 
families, the homes, will be gathered up and 
made whole. Much that was never begun 
here — that we do not dream of now, but that 
is waiting for us, with our places kept in it 
—shall be revealed and established there. 
And all in near, dear, true human affections, 
For out of the ‘families’ the kingdom is to 
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be made. Are not all the promises and the 
prophecies for the ‘families’ of the earth, 
and the ‘kindreds’ that are to be numbered 
in their full twelve thousands, in the land 
where their days shall be long? Oh, we shall 
all have our own—our very true own — 
whatever and wherever it is. And I don’t 
think, Daisy, that any dear woman who has 
lovingly filled that self-sacrificing ‘second’ 
place will be left out.” 

“But the bad homes ?— And the homeless 
ones — and the nameless ?” 

* Are of the earth and sin. Of that which 
shall be done away. It shall all be right for 
them who desire the right— who ‘love His 
appearing.’ For the others —they may have 
to go away —into the Darkness, till they ask 
for the Light; into the fire, even — till they 
are burned clean.” 

* You are very wonderful, Miss Patience. 
You are all alone, — you have never married, 
—and yet you understand and live it all. 
You have only had, in your own self, daughter- 
hood and sisterhood ; and yet you know what 
the best love is, and you mother everybody 
who comes near to you.” 
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“Yes,” said Rose Halliday earnestly. 
“ Motherliness is just what Patience Strong 
is made of. She has too much of it to be 
shut up to any one household. She would 
always have brimmed over.” 

*** More are the children of the desolate than 
the children of the married wife,’”’ answered 
Patience, a smile quivering on her lips and 
her eyes tender. 

Rose Halliday took up the quotation. 

“TI know it all, —the whole chapter,” she 
said. ‘“*‘ Enlarge the place of thy rest, .. . 
lengthen thy ends ; thou shalt not be ashamed. 
. . . For thy maker is thy husband; . . . the 
God of the whole earth.’ — And the beautiful 
building of a life that is to be: ‘ thy stones 
laid with fair colors,’ ‘thy foundations of sap- 
phires,’ ‘thy windows of agates, ‘thy gates 
of carbuncle,’ and ‘all thy borders of pleasant 
stones.’ ‘This is the heritage ’”’ — 

** Ah, Rose, hush!” cried her friend. 
“Dear Mrs. Halliday,” said Daisy 
Hope, a few minutes later, “ you may think it 
strange of me, but I must go back to the be- 
ginning of our talk, and ask one thing of you. 
How can widowhood always be as peaceful as 
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you say, even after the best marriages? We all 
do things we are sorry for ; we misunderstand, 
we are unkind; and then — it will be so ter- 
rible to recollect! Married people do have 
quarrels, even when they love each other; 
engaged people do;” and she blushed and 
laughed. “And when —one— is gone away 
—oh, it must be dreadful!” 

* But one is never gone away,” said Rose 
Halliday, softly. ‘‘ Nothing is gone but hin- 
drance. —It is hindrance, imperfection, in- 
completeness — misunderstanding, as you said 
—that makes people, sometimes, in the hurry 
or worry or anxiety of life, quick or hard or 
unkind; it is difference, for a moment, that 
makes them ‘differ.’ Don’t you see? — But 
— afterward — it is all heart to heart. It is 
all understood, as soon as one of them is 
within. Then both can speak and understand 
in the within. Then everything is explained 
and forgiven in the long ago; it is forgotten, 
except for loving the dearer, in the now. — 
Yet you can’t see. I can’t tell you. I told 
you it was not time. You will come to it — 
if you ever come to that. Only, dear, remem- 
ber beforehand that it shall be so; remember, 
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when the trouble comes, that it is only hin- 
drance. Then there shall be peace and patience ; 
from the beginning to the end.” 
‘‘How poor and superficial all the 
wedding clothes seem, and the wedding fuss, 
and the wedding presents, when you think into 
it —and on — like that!” 

“Yes, Daisy, compared; or when they ab- 
sorb the importance and fill up the thoughts. 
—It is hard to prevent that, too; there is so 
much outside in ways of doing, now.” 

“TY don’t believe in wedding presents — or 
any other presents—in the mass,” said Mrs. 
Halliday. 

“J think they spoil the making of the 
home,” assented Miss Patience. “That ought 
to grow; to come by degrees, out of real fit- | 
ness and the true giving, as the making of ~~ 
the marriage does. To be real, it must be a 
life-long thing; each new gain in it a sepa- 
rate gladness, through separate attaining or 
a distinct receiving. Otherwise it stands for 
nothing.” 

‘“* Except debt and encumbrance,” said Daisy, 
with a funny little sigh, taking refuge, as 
before, from deep feeling in half nonsense. 
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“ Oh, what would all the dear people whom I 
have got to write notes to— notes of hand, to 
be redeemed by and by —say if they knew I 
said that? But you make me feel so, you 
high, lovely, superior women. You make me 
wish it could all be stripped off, and only 
something sweet, and solemn, and signifying 
left.” 

She was getting up and putting on her 
gloves; but it was quite evident that she 
listened yet, as she did so, for some last 
word. 

Mrs. Halliday looked up into the sweet, 
bright, young face, with a smile. 

“If that is at the heart of it,” she said, 
“the rest won’t matter. It will be dropped 
off —out of custom—by and by — before 
your notes of hand mature, perhaps, Daisy. 
It will be found out to be very vulgar. 
It will become ‘good form’ to be married 
quietly.” 

“ And to be quiet in everything else, let us 
hope, after this modern cyclone of tumult and 
extravagance and excitement has whirled over 
us and scattered in space —as it will do,” said 
Miss Patience Strong. 
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*¢ Tn returning and rest yes 
Rose Halliday repeated the 
repose of them in her tone. 
Religion.” 

Then Daisy Hope said her lit tl 
good-by to them both, and went an 
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I wap a long talk, myself, with Patience 
Strong the other day. Now and then she 
comes to see me, and it is always a lovely 
visit. For Patience is my “ alter ego,” — my 
altior ego, rather ; the personality beyond my 
present, which I yet gladly recognize and wait 
for; in the hope we all have of the thing 
to be. 


She found me busy with these letters, 
and somewhat perplexed as to the writing of 
one more, which it seemed to me ought to be 
written ; and yet I was afraid that if I tried to 
do it, I should fall into something too abstract, 
too much seemingly in old ruts, — or worse, in 
new presumptuous departures, — in dealing 
with a subject that is above and beyond, and 
yet within and integral to, all subjects. 

I mean Religion. 

Patience Strong showed me just why I felt 
so and what it was I had to do. 


“T ought, in gathering up these pa- 
pers,” I said to her, “to add one other. I 
have not touched the highest subject of all.” 
“ Are you sure?” 
“ Well, not distinctly. I mean I have not 
considered it as a distinct subject.” 
“Ts it?” she asked. 
But I did not let her little query interrupt 
me in my statement. ‘1 want to write a sep- 
arate letter about it,” I said. 
* Do you?” 
Miss Strong’s manner rather surprised me. 
* Don’t 1? Why not?” I questioned back. 
Patience laughed; that gentle, wise laugh 
of hers, that often says something very ear- 
nest, but more discreetly and happily than set 
solemnity could do it. 4 
I began to see her meaning, but I wanted 
her to speak it; so I looked up at her, as I 
always do in answer to that laugh, putting my 
inquiry with my eyes. She knows then that 
I know the whole matter is clear and un- 
troubled to her thought, and that I am already 
assured, awaiting only the full particular of | 
her word to satisfy me. | 
‘“ Have n’t you been telling them something 
of it all along?” | 
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“ Maybe. I have tried to give them some- 
thing of the truth of things.” 

“The truth is never separate from the 
things. —It is the Marriage of the King’s 
Son.” 

“That is one of your beautiful riddles.” 

“It is no riddle at all, except as everything 
is ariddle. It is perfectly transparent when 
you see it.” 

“That is the riddle. Why don’t people 
see?” 

‘They see double, where it is only one. 
They have seen double all along. Things 
with one eye; truth— the life of things — 
with the other. Their eyes are not single. If 
they were, the whole body — the things and 
forms of life — would be full of light.” 

_“ Tell me more.” 

Then Patience put me through a little cate- 
chism. 

“ Which came first, sin or religion ? ” 

“‘ Religion, I suppose; natural religion.” 

“That was not re-ligion. There was no 
such word then, nor had need to be. Re-ligion 
is a binding back, a re-uniting. Something 
has been separated into two, that ought to 
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have been kept one. It has to be brought into 
unity again. Our lives have to be ‘amended 
according to His word.’ That is all; that is 
all religion means.” 

“ Sin came first, then, I suppose ; but before 
that ?” 

“ Before that was the simple beauty of life 
with the Lord. It was the Garden of Eden. It 
lay eastward, — in the continual sunrising.” 

** And sin ? — Oh, you need not tell me! I 
see it now, in the very word. Sin was the 
sundering, the cutting off; the turning away 
of the earth life into its own darkness. It was 
making se/f separate.” 

“That was it. That is it. It is the story 
of humanity, — of the individual and the race. 
— The prodigal took his portion of goods, and 
went away with it, into the far, foreign coun- 
try. He might have had all the good in his 
Father’s house. But he went away, and wasted 
it, in a base, separate living, with those who 
knew not his Father; and with the husks of 
things he fed the lowest life. — Going our own 
way, as far as the separated natural, which so 
becomes the sensual, will take us, — that is 
sin ; that is cutting loose from God, and lying 
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down among the swine! — There has to be a 
coming back, and a joining again.” 

*¢ Repentance: conversion.” 

“ Yes ; but see how sweet it was, — that re- 
turning to the Father! It was full re-instate- 
ment. ‘The robe and the ring and the shoes 
were all given back, in more rich and precious 
form than ever. The rags, the nakedness, were 
done with. The coming back was not to be — 
another sundering, a forced relinquishment of 
all joy in things; an ascetic repudiation. — 
The prodigal knew this was what he deserved. 
‘lam no more worthy to be thy son; make 
me a hired servant,’ he said, in his abasement. 
But the Father restored to him everything. — 
A stern theology has stopped at the hired ser- 
vice, and it has made the service hard. It has 
relegated the robe and the ring, even the 
shoes of peace, to a far, separate, disem- 
bodied future. It has made a warfare of life, 
instead of an instant reconciling. ‘There has 
been a time of fierce crusading; a battling 
about the tomb of the Christ, not seeing that 
Christ is arisen and is alive for evermore.” 


“ But isn’t it a struggle, — this com- 
ing back; this recognizing and obeying the 
Divine again?” 
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“‘ While we are yet far away, — yes. That 
is before the rejoining. It is the distance of 
the stony way that the prodigal had put be- 
tween himself and his Father’s house; that he 
had to travel upon his bruised and weary, un- 
protected feet. — It is all just here: true life 
is wholeness ; wholeness is holiness. Some 
time, it will be ‘ written upon the very bells of 
the horses.’ — The natural and the spiritual 
are not two, nor opposed. They are comple- 
ments of the same. What God hath joined 
together, man may not put asunder, — either 
way. — Breaking away from nature is not 
going to God.” 

“ But — ‘ we cannot serve two masters, 
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God and mammon. 

“ There are not two masters. Where God 
is, there is nomammon. For ‘ mammon’ is ‘a 
thing hidden in the earth.’ Life in God 
knows, fears, is tempted by, no mammon. 
There is nothing held or hidden away from 
Him in a blind covetousness, or dark, dead 
earthliness. There is no idolatry of things as 
things. All are dear given signs ; all is sweet, 
upward life, glad with recognition of heavenly 
meanings ; a bringing forth in the spirit that 
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which is of the Spirit, the new and the old. 
That is the Sonship, which receives all from 
the Father, brings all back to the Father ; is 
nothing, does nothing, but in Him by beauti- 
ful permission and command. — In Him we 
have all things. — We are not to strip ourselves 
of the human, and flee to God as naked, un- 
formed souls. That is not what He demands 
of us. He has put us into form and garment; 
we are to sit at His feet, clothed and in our 
right minds. — But I did not mean to preach.” 

“ Go on preaching, please.” 

“It is a pity that preaching has been worn 
so threadbare. There is still a great deal to 
say ; but people are so tired of the didactic ; so 
impatient with the polemic.” 

“I think not, when it has a live application. 
I want to tell those other girls just how we 
are to live. I want you to help me make it 
clear.” 

“ Why, we are just to ‘ walk in the Spirit, 
and not fulfil the Zwsts of the flesh.’ It is all in 
Saint Paul’s letters, as plain as can be. He 
tells us what the ‘lusts’ are; those separated 
sense-things, — covetings, idolatries, devotions 
to the material only. They are low, unclean, 
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as is all that is cut off from life-source and 
quickening ; they are offense, decay, corrup- 
tion. — The life of the Spirit is ‘ whole,’ free, 
true. It is ‘love, —of that which gives; 
‘joy, —in that which is permitted; it is 
‘peace,’ — quietness under tender rule and 
care; it is ‘ gentleness,’ — that is led; ‘ good- 
ness, — that obeys; ‘ faith,’ — that trusts ; 
‘meekness, —that waits; ‘ temperance,’ — 
that refrains. ‘ Against such there is no law.’ 
It is the ‘ unity of the Spirit, and the bond of 
peace.’ ” 

““T wish everybody could read Saint Paul 
as you do.” 

** The religion of the whole Bible is just the 
same; the living of God with men, and of | 
men with God. In the Old Testimony, it was 
the Tabernacle and the Temple, —the Glory 
between the Cherubim, — a meeting-place for 
the Lord and his people: in the New, it is 
the Incarnation ; the ‘ Word made flesh and 
dwelling among us,’ and the ‘ coming of the 
Holy Ghost;’ the Presence, for which no 
building and no shrine shall be needed, but 
every soul of man shall be a temple.” 


“If we had only had the New Testa- 
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ment, there would hardly have been the puzzle 
and dispute. The Old is beautiful—ain the 
beauty of it; the Tabernacle, the Shekinah ; 
but the altars, and the sacrifices! And the 
wars, and the blood-sheddings! They had to 
burn and slay and offer up, and conquer and 
destroy. That is what people recoil from, and 
will not believe in.” 

“Yes; there was a great deal to burn and 
to slay. It was the ‘ministration of death.’ 
The body of sin had to be destroyed ; it has to 
be, yet; the animal has to be offered up, that 
the human may survive. There were the same 
earthly passions then, as now,— no other ; 
men were men, and needed saving. It was 
a very coarse, crude humanity; things were 
open and unrestrained that now are checked 
and covered ; there had to be a moral dealing, 
for a time, by the most tangible methods. 
They are not done with yet, any more than 
sin and spiritual deadness are; suffering and 
penalty are on the earth. But they are not, 
and never have been, in the Old or New, sep- 
arate from the dear mercy and compassion 
and forgiveness of the Lord. They are ‘not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that 
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shall be revealed.’ — Read those old prophets, 
and see how right alongside the denunciations 
are always the pleadings and the promises. 
‘If ye will return unto me, saith the Lord, I 
will return unto you, and restore you. I will 
be your God, and ye shall be my people, — 
my sons and my daughters. I will dwell in 
the midst of you. I will give you beauty for 
ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 
—JI will build you up with precious stones; I 
will lay your foundations with sapphires. — 
All your children shall be taught of the Lord, 
and great shail be the peace of your children. 
—JIn a little wrath I hid my face from you 
for a moment, but with everlasting kindness 
will I have compassion on you, saith the Lord 
your Redeemer.’ — Tell them all to read this 
Book,’ — she had taken up my Bible that lay 
near, — “and not to separate the two halves 
of it, — the discipline and the infinitely loving 
purpose. Tell them never to separate God 
from the things or the souls He is making ; 
never to divide souls and hearts themselves 
between God and the life He gives them to 
live. Teil them not to separate the Old Testa- 
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ment from the New; but to learn how one 
leads up to the other; the ‘ministration of 
death,’ which even in its terribleness ‘ was glo- 
rious, to the ‘ministration of the Spirit,’ 
which is ‘exceeding glorious.’ — The essence 
of the Lord’s Prayer runs through the whole ; 
it is the epitome of all religion. 

“ Think of the wonderful phrasing of 
that Prayer, all through,” she resumed pres- 
ently, when I remained silent; ‘“ of the Invo- 


cation, ‘ Our Father, —from whom we are 
continually born, in every breath, and pulse, 
and motion; ‘ Who art in Heaven, — the 
Inmost Place, the very Heart of Life, in 
us, and everything; of the ‘ Hallowing of 
the Name, —the making dear and sure and 
sacred to us every thing and sign He sets for 
us to know Him by, — for these are name ; of 
the ‘ Kingdom Coming,’ — the one rule and 
ordering for flesh and spirit, made manifest 
from the invisible and acknowledged in the 
visible; of the ‘Will Done, in the Earthly 
and in the Heavenly;’ of the ‘ Daily Giving 
of the Daily Bread, — each instant morsel 
to each instant need; the ‘ Horgiving our 
Debis,’ — the giving back of all that we have 
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forfeited ; the taking our default upon Him- 
self, and making good for us what we owe and 
cannot pay ; absolving us from our past, that 
we may be clean and capable for the beautiful 
life with Him henceforth; and this, ‘ As we 
Forgive our Debtors ;’ — because, as His way 
with us, so must our way be with each other ; 
the ‘Leading not into Temptation, — but 
tenderly away from that which our weakness 
might not be able to resist; the ‘ Deliver- 
ance from vil, —the thing that is from 
below, — which evil means, —that is base, 
self-born, separate from the Father. — Js not 
all this the ‘ Kingdom and the Power and the 
Glory’ that are His, over and for us, in us 
and through us, ‘for Hver and Ever?’ Isn’t 
the Lord’s Prayer a Gospel ? 

Think, too, of that ‘ever and ever.’ 
Mustn’t it mean away back, as well as for- 
ward, since there is never a ‘ verily’ nor an 
‘ever’ too much in all our Lord’s word? 
Does n’t it reach into the ever of the past, as 
well as of the time to come; for the bringing 
back, the retracing, the remaking and undoing, 
that for our remembered good or evil we do 
passionately beseech? Does n’t He teach us to 
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‘ask according to His will?’ Isn’t the prayer 
He gives us — to feel or say — His own wish 
in us and intent for us, to which nothing can 
be too late or impossible?” 

“ How,” I asked, “shall I best tell 
all this that you have said to me, to my young 
girls, Patience? ‘To the unfinished woman- 
creatures of whatever age, who with me are 
anxious — asking — about the making of us? 
— How is one to settle the little, continual 
applications of large, beautiful truth; the 
practical questions of right and that Will of 
God, in daily living, doing, enjoying, or giving 
up? For this is what we want to know.” 

* Dear friend,” she said, “every life can 
bring itself to this solution. There must be 
no more separateness of sense and spirit. 
They must be made one again. It is not that 


we must give up all our life, to live with God, 
but that we may have God in all our life. He 
gives it to us, — each one an especial own, — 
that He may live it with us. It isa piece of 
His. ‘ Behold I stand at the door, and knock ; 
if any man hear my voice, and open the door, 
I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
G\ and he with me.’ — In a life that is the Lord’s 
J 
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Supper with us, can it ever be a pain for us to 
give to Him his share ?— And of the things 
that we may not eat, because the Lord will not 
share them with us, are they not harms with- 
holden that good may be given an hundred- 
fold? — Religion is the ‘ daily sacri-fice,’ — 
the constant making holy. Every act and plea 
sure, every doing and receiving, is lifted up ; 
a ‘wave and heave offering’ in the sight of 
the Lord. What cannot be so lifted up is of 
sin. Pain and trouble, too, when He lets 
them come, are made beautiful; they are 
borne as sacrament, in His Name, and in His 
‘ strength that strengtheneth us.’ Life is all an 
offertory, like the ‘ alms and oblations ’ in the 
Church, when we say, ‘ All things are of Thee 
O Lord, and of thine own we have given Thee.’ 
It is the Christ-Life ; the Christ-secret ; the 
Christ - Resurrection; ‘from dead things to 
serve the living God.’ It is all in Him, and 
in all His words; and in the words of them 
who have known and believed in Him. It is 
Gospel, Epistle, and Apocalypse.” 

** But what,” I asked her, * of the eye, 
and the hand, and the foot? of that terrible, 
unsparing requirement to ‘cut off, and cast 
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them from us’? of the ‘entering into life 
maimed’ ?” 

“¢ Tf they offend ;’ if they turn us away. 
It is the same condition and command again. 
— But they must have become that in the 
body of life which is not of life, but antagonis- 
tic to it, to so offend. They must already be 
disease, danger, corruption, blood-poison. We 
are to renounce whatever is so infected in us. 
We are to get rid of it, even by pain and 
loss. Yet be sure that a life sweet and true 
from the beginning will not need this. There- 
fore tell your girls — your growing human 
creatures —so. ‘Tell them what the prayer is 
in the Church, after the recital of the Com- 
mandments: ‘ Direct, sanctify, and govern 
both our hearts and bodies, in the ways of thy 
laws, and in the works of thy commandments ; 
that through thy most mighty protection, both 
here and ever, we may be preserved in body and 
soul.’ — Neither body. nor soul is to be out- 
raged or defrauded, if we will only bring all 
of sense and spirit to this ordering, from the 
very inception. — This is that mystery of the 
reconciliation of the flesh and of the spirit, 
of which Saint Paul writes to the Romans. 
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It is the whole doctrine of justification by 
faith. It is the ‘adoption; the redemption of 
the body;’ the ‘sanctifying wholly;’ the 
‘whole spirit and soul and body preserved 
blameless unto the coming of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.’ It is in the very name, — ‘Jesus 
Christ, the uniting of the Human and the 
Divine. ‘For the Lord whom we look for 
from heaven shall change even our body of 
this low estate’ (for ‘vile’ means simply 
‘low ’), ‘that it may be fashioned like unto his 
own glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things 
unto himself.’ ” 

“ Why, that,” said I, “is the ‘ resurrection 
of the body.’ It puts away the dispute.” 

“It is the Resurrection and the Life; the 
world without end; the form forever informed 
by the Spirit. It is ‘Christ in us ;” the ‘ Spirit 
of him that raised up Jesus’ (the man Jesus) 
from the dead; that ‘shall also quicken our 
mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in 
us.” The ‘creature delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of 
the children of God.’ The ‘ gathering together 
in one of all things in Christ, both which are 
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in heaven, and which are on earth ;’ ‘ building 
all together for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit.’ It is the ‘ coming in the clouds of 
heaven,’ — the very things that have seemed 
to veil heaven, — ‘with his power and his 
great glory 
“Patience! that means everything! 
It means the joining of the worlds, that have 
been kept so separate, — that birth and death 
have been such strange, mysterious leaps be- 
tween! —It seems as if all at once —any 
time — now —the happening might come! 
There may be here ; the resurrection may be 
just the appearing of what was already close 
by, — the lighting up of a morning! ” 

“Of course it will be so,” she answered 
quietly. ‘The worlds are not apart ; death is 
not a break, nor a division, but a clasping 
close of the unseen with the seen. When we 
are right again, it will all come clear, and will 
be manifest ; it will be the ‘appearing.’ It 
was that way our Lord came to his own within 
the closed doors, or in the garden, or by the 
lake shore, or on the mountain-side, in those 
forty days between his cross and throne. They 
only could not see ; we only cannot see. — We 
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are in the dark; on the ‘ night side of nature.’ 
— Sometimes it seems to me that we are com- 
ing very near the finding out, even by the 
eager gropings on the side of the material. If 
we were only as alive, as busy, as believing, in 
spirit as we are in matter, — discovering and 
applying as much ” — 

* But they — there — are as busy!” | inter- 
jected. 

“Yes. And that may be why, here, so 
much has come to pass so swiftly, and all to- 
ward the intangible ; so much has been reached 
and joined to visible use, from among the 
inner forces. It may be the quickening, — 
the eager prompting and signifying, — the 
beckoning, — of them who are on the know- 
ledge side, — who have the key, the secret; 
and whose hearts call out to the blind and 
unaware, ‘Ah, why can’t you see, — why 
don’t you find, — you are so near!’ — By and 
by we shall wonder that we did not always 
know; that we blundered so long upon the 
very verge. — It will happen, — yes ; and with 
surprise: we are told so. Isn’t it all in that 
fifteenth chapter of the Letter to the Corin- 
thians ?— When the instant comes, there will 
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be the fusion, —the resolution into one, — for 
which all is prepared. A touch, —a closing 
of the circuit, —a word more of the Divine, 
— and all will flash together and be revealed ! 
— There are no two worlds! The heaven and 
the earth are one world, — as the evening and 
the morning are oneday! In the new heavens 
and the new earth it will be seen so. That is 
what we wait for. And we ‘know not the 
day nor the hour when the Son of Man com- 
eth.’ The wise virgins waited for the bride- 
groom, carrying o7/ in their vessels with their 
lamps; the natural of them was filled and 
burning with the spiritual; and so when the 
ery came, they were ready ; and they ‘ went in 
with Him unto the Marriage’!” 
I sometimes think that Patience Strong 
is inspired. She spoke as if beholding ina 
vision. And what she saw held fast by what 
she had first said. Her lovely riddle was the 
explication of it all: ‘“‘ The truth is never sep- 
arate from the things; the Life from the 
Works: that is the Marriage of the King’s 
Son!” 

Instinctively, I repeated the words, We 
had come back to the beginning. The begin- 
ning proved itself in the sublime end. 
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“Yes ; you have made it plain,” I told her; 
“and it is no riddle at all, but the beauty and 
the happiness of being. It is indeed the 
Christ-secret, and the ‘ power of the endless 
life.” 

‘“‘] think,” said Patience, “ that it is all hid- 
den in the holy sign of the Communion. The 
bread and the wine, — the body and the life ; 
and both in Him!” 

““¢In Him,’” I repeated. “The King’s 
Son, in whom is the Divine Marriage. — Pa- 
tience, where do you place the Christ ?” 

“JT do not place him, any more than I do 
the sun in the heaven. He is there.” 

‘‘T know. But in this conscious life, — this 
life with the Father, — that He lived, and that 
we are to live—‘in him’? How is it, really 
and truly, ‘in him,’ as in the Spirit Itself, 
and not simply with him? Here is where the- 
ology complicates, and is always trying to 
explain itself ; and I know that the complica- 
tion comes of individual Christian experi- 
ence. People do ask, ‘ How are we to think 
of Christ ? Just what is he to be to us? How 
are we to approach him? On the human side 
or on the God side? Or can we possibly hold 
him in our thought on both sides?” 
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“ Ah, there it is again, — the ‘both sides’! 
Why must we divide? Why are we to lose 
the Human from the Divine or the Divine 
from the Human, when we know that ‘the 
Lord ts that Spirit,’ in whom all is one? And 
when He Himself says, ‘ Ye believe in God, 
believe also in me; and let not your heart be 
troubled’ ?”’ 

A tender look, as of recollection, came 


over her face. ‘* A dear, sweet girl,” she said, 
— “the sweetest, I think, that ever was, — 
came to me once with this same thought-diffi- 
culty. ‘It puzzles me,’ she said, very gently 
and reverently, ‘ to know why — now — Christ 
has always to be put between. It seems as if 
he had told us, and shown us; and now it is 
so easy to go right to the Father. Is it terri- 
ble to say that I don’t know just where to put 
Christ, —I mean, always and directly? It 
confuses me. It does n’t seem right —or 
happy —to leave him out,—as if he were 
done with; and yet — are we to look to him, 
or only to God, as he looked ?’” 

“ That is exactly what I mean. What did 
you tell her?” 

“T only said to her, You cannot leave him 
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out, any more than you can leave God out of 
the world. Do not think the Father and the 
Christ apart, and then trouble how you are to 
think them together again. They never are 
apart, nor separate. Christ does not go away 
when we come into the Father’s Presence. 
God does not hold aloof when we turn to his 
Son. God took the way to come to us that it 
was in his nature to take ; the way that it is in 
our nature to take to go to Him; the way of 
the human nature that is in Himself, and 
from which He made us in his image. — Christ 
is ‘God with us ;’ He is also our humanity in 
God. ‘To draw near to Christ is to find the 
Father. To find the Father is to feel Christ 
close beside us. There is one Name, one 
Word, one Presence: one Life in the Holy 
Spirit. And into that Life — into close, real, 
personal relation with that Life — enters 
every believing and obeying soul. For simple 
obedience, after all, is our part in the whole 
matter. Every doing of the Will is an open- 
ing of the door for the Father and the Son. 
We need not trouble, otherwise, how we are 
to reach them. The coming is on Their part. 
‘If ye keep my commandments, I will love 
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you, and my Father will love you, and we will 
come unto you and make our abode with you.’ 
As often as we keep the saying, we shall re- 
ceive of the promise. 

“ ¢ W hatsoever he saith unto you, do it.’ 

“ The water of life shall be made wine ; but 
only the servants who bear the water shall 
know whence it is.” 

— ‘“ Did she comprehend? What did she 
say?” 

*‘ Her face lit up. She answered me with as 
much as I had answered her. ‘Now I shall 
know,’ she said; ‘and I shall not need to 
understand.’ ” 

Our talk ended itself. I had all I asked 
for. I turned round to my writing-table, near 
which I sat, and pushed aside some loose, un- 
finished sheets. 

**[ wonder,” I said hesitatingly, for it 
seemed so trifling to recur to my own small 
work, “if I can remember to tell them even 
something of all that you have told to me ? — 
For, if I can, that shall be my letter.” 

With this message, higher and stronger 
than I dare call my own, I bid you, dear Girl- 
Friends, for the time, good-by. | 
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